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Meeting home folks in the family album and coming face-to-face with the 
tidy red Prince Albert portraits is pretty much the same thing—kind of 
makes you feel like you were in the hands of your friends! 


Easiest thing ever for you and P. A. to call each other by your first names, 
because P. A. simply won't broil your tongue or parch or singe your throat, whether 
you smoke it in a jimmy pipe or roll up a cigarette. Sting’s removed bya 
patented process! Sure is tobacco in a class by itself! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is the pick of most men of America who smoke, because it’s regular 
human, man-tobacco with the good ail left in and the bite /eft out! 


As a cigarette it’s doctor’s orders for what aiis you! You never did get such 
a cool, delicious, long-burning smoke. Not chaff, not dust, not a fire-brand, 
but sweet, delicious tobacco that tastes as good as it smells! 


Just as sure as the little apples grow on trees you’re going 
to get P. A. joy’us. Can’t help yourself! Geta flying start, 
now—if you’ve got red blood a-speedin’ through your veins 
—for the goin’s simply great! 


Buy P. A. in 5c toppy red cloth bags; 10c tidy red tins; 
handsome half-pound and pound humidors— anywhere ! 
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Electric Self-Starter—Electric 


Abbott-Detroit Power 


N motor car manufacturing, there are so 

many opportunities for the substitution of 

inferior material and workmanship, so 

many ways that a high grade construction 
may be imitated at a much less cost, that it 
behooves the buyer to demand _ specifications 
of sufficient minuteness to enable him to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the structural parts 
of the car. 

It is for this reason that we are describing 
the construction of Abbott-Detroit cars in such 
an exact and detailed manner; feeling that a 
thorough acquaintance with their many points 
of superiority will entirely justify our statements 
that Abbott-Detroit cars are cars of quality, 
“Built for Permanence” and consistently ‘“Guar- 
anteed for Life.” 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS. 

The motors used in Abbott-Detroit cars are 
the latest, long stroke type, manufactured un- 
der our personal supervision by the Continental 
Motor Manufacturing Company, acknowledged to 
be the best designers and builders of automobile 
engines in business today. 

If you will compare the refined simplicity 
of these Abbott-Detroit motors with those of 
power plants in higher priced cars, you will 
find that in every particular they are up-to-date, 
as well designed and as well finished as those 
in cars costing three times as much; and _ be- 
yond doubt, the quietest running. They have 
large enclosed valves, inlet and exhaust pipes of 
simple direct form, allowing a free passage of gas 
in and out of the combustion chamber. 

The cylinders of the 44-50 are cast in pairs 
and have a bore of 4%” and a stroke of 514”. 

The cylinders of the 34-40 are cast enbloc 
and have a bore of 4%” and a stroke of 5%”. 


SPECIAL IRON USED. 

They are made of a special grade of revert 
beratory air furnace iron, very uniform in struc- 
ture. This iron has a tensile strength of 30,000 
pounds, whereas that of the ordinary iton used 
in cylinders, has a tensile strength of about 
16,000 pounds—note this difference. 

_The two weakest points in cylinder construc 
tion—the cylinder head and the base flange 
receive careful attention and are unusually 
strong. 


Some motor car builders try to save money 
by making these parts light 

Every cylinder water jacket is tested undet 
a hydrostatic pressure of 60 pounds after they 
have been machined, in order to make sure that 
there is no leakage or defect in the material 


ALUMINUM CRANK CASES. 

The crank cases are made of the very best 
grade of nickel aluminum alloy having a ten 
Sile strength of 20,000 pounds per square inch; 
considerably more than that of the ordinary 
aluminum alloy used. Some manufacturers in 
order to save money, make these cases of cast 
Iron and paint them with a so-called aluminum 
paint which gives them much the same appear- 
ance as an aluminum casting 

While this is much cheaper from the manu 
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‘*The demand of the day is that an organiza- 
tion shall be judged by its product and not by 
what it claims for itself.’’ 





Abbott-Detroit advertising for 1913 will be 
printed in serial form. 

This is the third of the series. The fourth will 
appear in the Saturday Evening Lost, October 
19th; Collier's, October 5th; Lite, October 24th; 
Literary Digest, October 12th. 

Copies of previous advertisements sent on request. 


facturer's standpoint, it is far from desirable, 
because cast iron is approximately three times 
heavier than aluminum and furthermore, is not 
as ductile, and it is far more liable to crack. 

We bring out this point to again call your 
attention to the ways in which competitive 
concerns seek to meet our prices at the ex- 
pense of quality and the owner’s subsequent 
comfort. 





Abbott-Detroit Electric Self-Starter 


All 1913 Abbott-Detroit cars are equipped with our 
own specially designed, self-contained electric self- 
starter. Connected. to crank shaft with independent 
train of gears. When gasol.ne motor starts, over-run- 
ning clutch releases gears and they remain idle while 
gasoline motor is running. 

Not an experiment—not an attempted combination of 
ignition, lighting and starting, but a real, dependable 
one, built as a part of the engine, included as regular 
equipment. 

Visit our Sales rooms and have its operation explained. 











ACCESSIBILITY. 

For the sake of accessibility, so that the main 
bearings and connecting rod bearings may be 
easily examined or adjusted, we divide the crank 
case into two parts, the upper carrying the 
crankshaft bearings and the lower forming an 
oil reservoir. 

Some competing makers use a_ less costly 
design known as the barrel type, a very im- 
practical form which makes bearing adjust- 
ment difficult; it being necessary to tear down 
the complete motor in order to accomplish 
this object 


VALVES. 
\ great deal of attention has been given to 
the design of valves. Both the inlet and ex 


haust valves are interchangeable 

They have nickel steel heads and electrically 
welded carbon steel stems 

The reason for this is that we have found that 
ordinary carbon steel is not suitable for the valve 
head on account of “pittings” which, of course, 
produces badly seating valves and a consequent 
loss of horse power 

The valve push rods are of chrome. nickel 
steel, which for hardened purposes 1s much bet 
ter than that of the other kinds used. The sur 
face does not wear easily 


Abbott Detroit 


Built for Permanence 
and Guaranteed for Life 
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Lighting—Standard Equipment 


Plants 


All the moving parts are covered by re- 
movable metal plates, which not only keep the 
interior free from dust, but make the motor run 
more quietly. 

Inasmuch as many motor troubles arise 
from faulty valves, you can see the necessity 
of a properly designed and constructed valve 
mechanism. 

Here again, note that these points of 
Abbott-Detroit superiority are not evident on 
the surface. 

THE PISTONS. 

The pistons are cast from the same grade of 
cast iron as that used for the cylinder. 

They are of extra length and accurately ground 
to a perfect sliding fit. 

Each piston has four diagonally cut eccen- 
tric expansion rings and five oil grooves turned 
on the outside for the purpose of distributing 
oil in the cylinder. 

All four pistons are carefully weighted and 
balanced to within 4 of an ounce of each other in 


order to produce a well balanced and _ silently 
running motor 
The piston pins are made of chrome nickel 


steel tubing, carbonized and accurately ground 
to correct size 

The connecting rods made of .40 carbon steel, 
the same as the crank shaft, are double heat- 
treated to insure great stiffness 


THE CRANK SHAFTS. 

The crank shafts are made of .40 carbon steel 
case-hardened to 1/32 of an inch 

This metal has a tensile strength of 90,000 
pounds per square inch. 

The shaft is supported on three main bear- 
ings of exceptionally large size. These three 
main bearings and the four crank pin bearings 
are so carefully cut and scraped that the crank 
shaft may be easily spun by the pressure of 
thumb and first finger 

Attached to the end of the shaft by si 





xX irg¢ 
bolts is a very accurately balanced fly wheel 
While we realize that some of the information which we 
have given you in this advertisement is of a technical nature, 
vet we feel it will give you a new basis upon which to make 
comparisons and will go a long way t ard making you an 
expert and posted purchaser 
In the following ad tisements all the part f the cars 





will be considered and discussed in detail 
We therefore urge you to foll 


Models and Price 
34-40 Fore-Door Roadster, 


116-inch wheel base $ 1 700 
” 5_Pas re Fore-Door Tour 
cate te -—” 1 aiech 2 bead vans $ 1 700 
“* Len en Se 
il y scence 7ore-Doo To - 
— nates, = 12 ar oll nies $2000 
44-50 Battleship — ale $2 1 50 
7 Paccenver ‘ore-Door imou- 
a ng mT ae peta baat $3050 


Advance catalog on request. 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


602 Waterloo Street Detroit, Michigan 


this series car 
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THE KIND OF 
PIPEFUL ONE 
DREAMS OF 


Widely Popular “Edgeworth” Tobacco, 
Now Made Ready-Rubbed, is a 
Desire Fulfilled. 


OW a pipeful of ‘‘Edgeworth” 

Tobacco does gratify a long- 

felt lunging fora ‘‘real good smoke” 

—for the man who’s never tasted 

it. It’s such a smoke as you've 

always wanted, but have begun to 
fear you'd never get. 

Get a package. Plug Slice or 
Reapy-RussEp—all ready to fill 
your pipe. When you light up and 
puff away, a smile is simply bound 
to creep over your face, a look of 
contentment to come into your 
eyes. It'll be your dream-smoke 
come true. How sure this is, any 
smoker of “Edgeworth” (and his 
name is legion) will tell you gladly. 


GEMORT: 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE BED 


READY.RUBB 


Smoking Tobacco, 10c 


“Edgeworth” Tobacco is the finest 
Burley-leaf the ground can yield. There’s 
never a bite for the tongue. The aroma 
is as inviting as a man could find. And 
after your first ‘‘Edgeworth”’ pipeful, you 
live in pleasing anticipation of your next 
smoke. 

You who swear by ‘‘Edgeworth”--tell 
your friends to try it now. And you who 
know it not—it’s time to get acquainted. 

We're so sure of “Edgeworth” that we GUAR- 
ANTEE it—and will refund the purchase price if 
you're dissatisfied. READY-RUBBED in 10c tins, 
everywhere, and in $1.00 Humidor packages. Plug 
Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if 
your dealer has none, 


“The Pipe’s Own Story,” 
No. 1— Free 


Just published—a most fascinating story, told 
by a Pipe itself —the first of a series of Pipe 
Tales.”” It's a booklet every smoker will enjoy. 
You will want the whole series. Write us today. 
for “The Pipe’s Own Story,”” No. 1, and we'll 
mail it to you free of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 


Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco. 


3 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va, 





Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 87 


HIRTEEN years ago a manufacturer of pre- 
pared soups made 480 cans a week. 


At that time most of the prepared soups cost the 
public 25 and 35 cents a can. 


Today their factory has a capacity of 1,500,000 
cans a day 


——and you pay to cents a can! 


Bear in mind that in these thirteen years the cost 
of practically everything about the making of these 
soups has increased—foodstuffs, cans, labor, etc. 
—even two or three hundred per cent, in some 
instances. 


And there has been no depreciation of quality. 
Instead, the quality has been bettered greatly, 
and at great expense, the firm even going so far 
as to have its own pure-food department, and 
even its own agricultural experiment station to 
educate the farmers whose products they buy. 


© 


How then can they do it ? 
Because there is a tremendous cutting down of 
production cost per can in making 1,500,000 cans 
a day instead of 80 


——and because the cost of marketing each can 
costs them—and you—far less. 


Advertising—reaching 11,000,000 readers through 
the magazines alone—has been a big force in 
making this business great 


and in making it possible for you to buy to- 
day a can of good soup at 10 cents instead of 25 
or 35 cents. 





> Sy. rn 


Manager Advertising Department 
































Mr. Auto Owner 
Aren’t you sick and tired 
of paying garage bills? 


















The first year you can save 
50 to 100¢ the cost of 
a **Praden System” 

= the Stance dard [’ortable 
Fire - Proof Garage. 


demonstrated suc 
cess Siding, roo 


consist of patent 

metal unit which 

interlock nd 

port each her. N 

framing is 1 

Easy t t ¢ 

proof, weatherproof, 

simply indestructible! Strong, durable and hand- 
some as masonry. Write for catalog stating name of 
car and model so that we ean give you - peifie infor - 
mation, Immediate shipment from stock, Freight 


prepaid anywhere East of Rocky Mountains 


METAL SHELTER C0.""si'ien system 


5-41 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. ‘®aildings. 





Pruden System 


rire-proor GARAGES 





























Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., se 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





n WHITE TOWN CARS the advantages of 
the WHITE electrical starting and lighting sys- 
tem, logelher with the logical lel side drive --an 
exclusive WHITE combingHon--1s more apparent than 
ever before. TT theo than who drives, the COUPE. 
ont ae al ot the electric, coupled 










and k uring radius 0 
gasoline roadster. UI In the BERLINE oy ae 
LIMOUSINE, a folding partition behind ‘4 diving 

seal allows the owner. when he chooses to operate 
his car, loremain inthe same luxurious interior with 
his family and quests. GI WHITE TOWN CARS are 
beauliully finished and appomled to the last detail, and 
are the choice of motor coach connoisseurs everywhere. 
The White Company -- Cleveland. 
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for the ww 


Meister 


Piano 


*175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or advance 

cent in any way until you write us and say that 
‘the MEISTER is entirely satisfactory and you wish 
to keep it. Then these are the terms of sale: 


s] a Week or ‘5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you. 
No dealer's profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows nen — of Meister wenaee. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to ius boas ‘hath any other concern in the world, 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 10U Chicago, Illinois 














A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A.M., M.D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 





logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
—E to advise son or daughter. 
Unequalied tndorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 
it contains in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
8 ued Table of 


W rite for “Other People’s Opin 





PURITAN PUB. CO.., 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 


A? 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


| ps. — on approval wit! out a4 ce 
is sit, freight = >paid DON'T 

PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
iF) after using the bicye le 10 da 


DO NOT BUY ‘, 


wrice until you rece r latest 
t 
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, ' ‘ r hea 
' ia all it will cost you 
H to writ ‘ tal and 
ONE CENT | 
everything will be sent y free post- 
eee paid by return wail, You will get 
aluable information Do not wait, 
write it now. 
Lao pet k aster- — ar wheels, lamps, 
sundri 


MEAD C YCLE CO. Dept. R-54, CHICAGO 


Honest Man or Woman Wanted 















A large well known company about to spend $100,000 on 
a tremendous advertising campaign requires the services 
of a bright man or woman in each to city. The 
work is easy, pleasant and highly resp ’ no pre 
vious experience is necess We od salary 
omen »ffer an unusual opportunity fe t, to the 
person who can ’ furnis h good refer s dition t 
this salary, we offer a Maxwell Aut bile, a Ford Auto 
mobile and over $3000 in prizes to the rey entatives 
loing the best work up to I ml I ur lette 
give ag and refer es Addre 










2ds. Brilliancy guaran 
teed forever. Stand file dand fire like diamonds. 

Have no paste, foilo be ng. Set only in 14karat 
\ solid gold mountings, Abx ~ 1-30th the price © 












diamonds. A marvelous synthetic gem—will cut 
glass. Guaranteed not an imitation, ,.. 
and to contain no glass. Sent C.0.D. PRs 
subject to examination. — today for ry) 
our 4 color catalog De 7g 
Remoh Jewely Co. 638 Washington Ave. St. t. Louis 
—_———— 





Roosevelt’s Per rie 
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RAYMOND STUDIO, 3968 Vincennes Ave., Chicas? 
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; $500,000,000 A YEAR 

: is the estimated com- 

# bined revenue of Farm 
# Journal subscribers, 

# figured on the accepted 
# basis of $664. per year 
¢ per farmer's family. 


# 

# They buy everything 

# from & post-card to an 
# automobile. 


; Think what it would 

¢ mean to your business 

# in increased sales to 

# place your goods before 
¢ this enormously rich 

# audience every monthe 


t 

# Is there any other way 
# for you to reach so 

# many possible buyers 

¢ with so little effort 

# and at such small cost? 


t vilmer Atkinson Company 
Publishers 

# FARM JOURNAL 

# Philadelphia 


. hor fous patna 


# Over on Fever) 


os 
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We Need Salesme 
N 


If you wish to sell a safe, reliable invest- 
ment; to work for a strong corporation, 
composed mainly of Philadelphia and 
New Jersey bankers; to sell an investment 
that is conservative and non-speculative; 
if you can get responsible people to 
certify to your good character and 
ability, we need you. We pay the highest 
commissions and give exclusive territory 
to men who are willing to work hard. 


Railroads are opening to development 
thousands of square miles of prairies, 
mountains, forests, mineral, agricultural 
and grazing lands in the Northwest— 
bringing into existence thousands of 
hamlets and villages. Hundreds of these 
will become cities—some of them Omahas, 
Denvers, Seattles. 


We own choice building lots in seventeen 
of the most carefully selected and rapidly 
growing of these young cities—birthright 
towns, ‘preferred risks.”” Our agents sell 
five building lots—one in each of five of 
these prospective great cities (one in each 
of five different states, if desired) for a 
total of $725, on easy monthly payments. 
This is the safest possible investment— 
insurance! 


We give highest banking references. Our 
Plan appeals only to conserv ative in- 
vestors of small means. Write us, giving 





references. 
\ NORTHWEST TOWNSITE CO. 
\ 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AROUND Next departures for 
the grand Tour de 


THE Luxe 


WORLD 


Series. 


Around the 
World, 41st Annual 
Westbound 
from San Francisco 


Sept. 27th; eastbound from New York Nov. 
2, 26, Jan. 4; southbound, including Sout 
\frica, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, etc., from 


New York Oct. 30. Sx nd for illustrated Program 8. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 5th Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Good Everywhere. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 


‘ew, modern. Facing U.S. Cap 
d park Near Union Station 


is a feature 





Bureau 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 


itol 
and 


ntsofinterest. Free baths. Music 
American, $2.50. Euro- 
Booklet. Ask Collier's 
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The Sea. Cover Design . 


Desperate Situation of Two Bold Buccaneers 


Editorials . 

A Mystery Unraveled 
News Photographs 
Comment on Congress 
To the Top of Colima 
Charles L. Goodell 

The Long Chance. Story 


The Waitress at the Phoenix. Story 


Illustrated with Documents 


Illustrated by Vincent Lynch 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address 


Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 


give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's 
will reach any new subscriber. 


























“If It’s An Inter-State— 





You’ve Bought the Best” 


From all over the country comes the cry—"Give us a 
motor car that can be operated without discomfort” 


The answer is,—‘“THE INTER-STATE” 


Electrically started and lighted, the 
Inter-State at once rises high above 
the cars that still enforce the dis- 
tasteful ‘ ‘hand-cranking”’ and ‘‘safety- 
match-illumination.’ 


The very presence of this efficient 
electric starter on the Inter-State is 
proof of the maximum development 
which forever frees you from the 
annoyance of cranking a car. 


The electric lights—the automatic tire 
pump—the demountable rims —all 
conveniences that add to the comfort 
and refinement of the Inter-State. 


So simple is the Inter-State of con- 
trol that you scarcely realize the big, 
long stroke, en bloc motor, throb- 
bing its tremendous power through 


multiple disc cork-insert clutch and 
efficient transmission. 

You only know that when you press 
a button, the Inter-State moves into 
action without exertion or discom- 
fort on your part. 

You only know that your car pre- 
sents the suggestion of exquisite 
grace as the steady, silent glide 
carries you up hill and down dale— 
through town and country—at a 
thousand different speeds. 

You only know that you have paid 
$2400 for a car that offers you a 
greater value—dollar for dollar—than 
any other car regardless of price. 
Truly the Inter-State stands alone as the car 


of distinctive difference—the car that woman 
drives in equal skill with man 


You should send today for literature, describ- 
ing the remarkable value of the Inter-State. 


THE INTER-STATE AUTOMOBILE CO., 509 First Street, MUNCIE, IND. 


Boston Branch: 153 Massachusetts Ave. 


Full equipment of top, windshield, speedometer 


Model 40—$2400 


Omaha Branch: 310 South 18th St. 












The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


~ 


HATS/*"MEN 


HE prime recommenda- 
tion of Knapp-Felt hats 


is in their noticeable 





elegance of style—a rare com- 
bination of exquisite taste in 
design, trained instinct in fore- 
casting changes in fashion and 
the ability to embody these 
qualities in worthy merchan- 
dise. The man who owns a 
Knapp-Felt hat may feel a 
pride in its possession which no 
foreign mark can give. He 
has the best the world can 
produce. 


Knapp-Felt hats are sold in your city by hat- 
ters whose desire is to give to their patrons a 
full return for their investment. Knapp-Felt 
De Luxe soft hats and Derbies are six dollars, 
Knapp-Felts are four dollars and the CC & K 
quality is three dollars. 

Write for THe HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 


Authorized Makers of 
Dobbs & Co’s Fifth Avenue Hats 


+ * 
How to Invest That First 
$100 You Saved by Thrift 


If you have been saving your money 
and are about to invest in your first 
bond, for safety and income, you 
require sound investment advice. It 
will cost you nothing to get the advice 
of E. H. Rollins & Sons. 

We give the same consideration, service 
and investment opportunity to the $100 
bond buyer as to the man with many 
thousands to invest. 








Many of our most substantial perma- 
nent clients founded their investments 
on the purchase through us of a single 
bond of small denomination. 

Take advantace of the extensive ir. ‘st- 
ment service of E. H. Rollins & (Vas. 
Get the benefit of our experience and 
judgment. 


We offer s r pal, railroad and public serv 
e bonds, ¥ g4toOT ent., in denomina- 
$1 and $5 W rite for circular No, 582 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
Founded 1876 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
200 Devonshire St., Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Denver San Francisco Los Angeles 
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PENCILS "AND COMPING. 


If “Koh-i-noor” Quality won't 4 
* satisfy you, nothing will © 
UW] *Koh-i-noor” Pencils of high<lass —_ oners W 
i dealers in drawing materials, ar &c * 
Mii Iiustrated list on application to : Ww 


A ou & C. HARDTMUTH, % 











34, East 23rd Street, New York ; 
Mi and Koh-i-noor House, London, England. wi 
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Copyright, 1912, B Kuppenheimer & Co. 


HE man who wears extravagant styles today UPPENHEIMER CLOTHES have an impres- 

displays either a disregard of prevailing sive individuality, without sacrifice of dignity. 

° = ~ . ry > © vf 

fashions or a lack of taste and good judgment They are such clothes as you'll see at the 

in selection. And no man of character cares to be clubs and on the boulevards of metropolitan cities. 
misjudged. 








You'd better see them; now being displayed by clothiers everywhere. Send for the book, “Styles for Men.” 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO | 
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Desperate Situation of wo Bold Buccaneers 





“Sail in sight, Charlie? 
“Nothin’ but water, Bill, as far as the eye can reach.” 
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Monopoly 


HALL WE HAVE regulated competition or regulated monopoly ? 

That is the most important question of this campaign, not even 

excepting the tariff. New-party advocates of legalized monopoly 
state the trust problem as if we must choose between destructive com- 
petition or regulated monopoly; whereas the alternative actually is be- 
tween regulated competition and regulated monopoly. 

Competition is an incident of industrial liberty; regulation is essen- 
tial to the preservation and best development of competition, just as 
regulation is necessary to the preservation and best development of civil 
and political liberty. To preserve the civil and political liberty of the 
many, it was found to be necessary to restrict, in some respects, the 
liberty of the few. It was found that unlicensed political liberty leads 
to oligarchy or despotism. The physically strong were long ago curbed 
in order to protect those physically weaker. More recently such pro- 
tection has been extended to the realm of business. Recognizing actual 
differences in strength between employer and employee, we restricted 
theoretical freedom of contract by factory laws prescribing conditions 
and hours. The liberty of the financier, the merchant, and the manu- 
facturer to deceive his less astute customer, expressed in the phrase 
caveat emptor, is yielding rapidly before pure-food laws and postal-fraud 
prosecutions to better conceptions of business ethics. Similarly, compe- 
tition must be limited in order to preserve competition. The strongest 
believers in competition are most zealous that it be regulated. To pro- 
hibit that destructive competition which leads to monopoly—to prohibit 
that excess of liberty of contract which, through combination, would 
destroy industrial liberty—is not “attempting by law to make people 
compete.” No one seeks to compel people to compete. The purpose of 
the Sherman law and of the perfecting amendments proposed by the 
La Follette-Lenroot-Stanley bill is merely to prevent the killing of com- 
petition—to prevent competition being rendered impossible. 

Nor does the refusal to sanction industrial monopoly interfere with 
the natural law of business. There is no natural monopoly to-day in 
the business world. The Oil Trust, the Tobacco Trust, the Sugar Trust, 
the Steel Trust, are all most unnatural monopolies. The first three 
acquired their control of the market by ruthless and unconscionable 
conduct—conduct which was not only a sin against society but involved 
flagrant violations of the ordinary criminal law. Without the aid of 
railroad rebating, bribery, corruption, and espionage none of those trusts 
would have acquired the vast wealth and power which enabled them 
to destroy weaker competitors. The Steel Trust, while apparently free 
from the grosser forms of suppressing competition, acquired control of 
the market, not through greater efficiency but by buying up existing 
successful plants and ore supplies at fabulous prices and levying tribute 
through control of transportation systems. It is not interfering with 
any natural law of business to refuse to allow a few financiers to pur 
chase huge concerns at many times their intrinsic values and then, through 
controlling the market, cast the burden of such excesses upon the inno- 
cent consumer. ot a single industrial monopoly exists to-day which 
is the result of natural growth. In every case of monopoly, competi- 
tion was suppressed either through ruthless practices or by an improper 
use of inordinate wealth or power. If the law prohibiting such prac- 
tices is clearly defined and enforced, as is the purpose of the La 


Follette-Lenroot, the Stanley and the Oldfield bills to accomplish, no 


similar trust will arise in the future In attempting to dismember exist- 
ing illegal trusts, we are, therefore, not interfering with a natural 
srowth; we are endeavoring to restore health by removing a cancer; 
for if the phrase be used in its proper economic and soi ial sense, there 
is no such thing as a “good trust.” The evils of industrial monopoly 
are inherent, not incidental: they may be mitigated by control, but they 
cannot be removed by any law or prevented by any commission if in 
dustrial monoy llowed t 
We fear it cannot be successfully denied that the new party, in its 
pl tfor in ¢ one I El speeches, in the declarations of Mr 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, has very positively committed itself to an abandon- 
ment of tl len rat pring ¢ industt It relies upon am« 
lioration of é instead of ¢ eavoring to prevent the evil from 
existing and incre With much emp is it declares for monopoly 
as € I S lly m¢ t and des ble 7 the? 
Ast l \\ country decides to adopt for the 























future the policy of preserving competition in industry or the policy of 


legalizing monopoly, in either event there must be decided and intro 
duced judicial and administrative machinery adequate and appropriate 
for carrying out the policy adopted. No machinery exists to-day ade 
quate to carry out either the policy of competition or the policy of 
monopoly. If the future industrial policy of the country is once settled, 
and the decision is accepted in good faith, the selection of the proper 
machinery for enforcing and administering that policy, whichever it 
be, is a matter of detail, though of very important detail. It is, more- 
over, a detail upon which there should not be fundamental differences. 
Substantially all are agreed that whether we are to have competition 
or monopoly, our judicial machinery must be+«supplemented by admin- 
istrative machinery. The Interstate Trade Commission is no invention 
of the new party. As long ago as August 21, 1911, two days after 
Senator LA Fovverte introduced his bill to perfect the legal machinery 
of the Sherman law, the Democratic Senator NeEwLanps, a strong be- 
liever in competition, introduced a bill for the establishment of an 
Interstate Trade Commission. The Progressive Republican Senator 
CuMMINS and his associates on the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce have been cooperating with Senator NEwLaANnps in perfect- 
ing both measures. As to the precise provisions of the Trade Com- 
mission bill there may be differences of opinion, but all agree that such 
a commission should be established, with ample powers of investigation, 
publicity, and supervision, to aid in administering the law. The great 
question remains: What law shall it be? Shall it be law legalizing 


monopoly or law preserving competition ? 


STATE INFLUENCES 

HE DEMOCRATIC State ticket in Illinois, chosen by RoGEr 

SULLIVAN, is ope of the worst that could be selected. The gen- 
eral inside opinion is that SULLIVAN is playing a double game. The 
3ull Moose, meantime, has nominated one of the best State tickets 
ever seen in I[Ilinois. No matter how you vote for President, vote for 
the best ticket in your State, whether it be Democratic, Progressive, or 
Republican. It will be well if the Saratoga Convention of October 3 
can learn a lesson from Illinois, which could easily have been carried 
for WILson if a strong State ticket were behind him, but which is now 
extremely doubtful. McApoo would be an ideal nominee for Governor 
of New York. 

FUTILITY 

HE ATTACK of PENROSE and ARCHBOLD, of course, helps Colonel 

ROOSEVELT more than anything else could. When a statesman has 
a high and well-earned reputation he can only gain by slander from per- 
sons well known for ways that are dark. The strange thing is the self- 
deception that keeps these distinguished leaders of the plunderbund from 
realizing that they hurt the men they support and help the men they 
assault. 

THE POLICE PROBLEM 
N OUR CITIES the relation of the police to vice and to public safety 
constitutes one of the most difficult municipal problems. The advan- 

tage of such a sensation as the Rosenthal case ought to be some stimulus 
to constructive thought. We are decidedly pleased that Mr. Emory 
R. BucKNER has been selected as counsel for the investigation. Mr. 
BUCKNER is a young man who gives every sign of unusual ability and 
character. He worked his way first through the University of Nebraska 
and then through the Harvard Law School. He was in the District 
\ttorney’s office under Mr. Stimson, who recommended him to Mr. 
WHITMAN, and the most intelligent and progressive lawyers think highly 
of him. In any investigation of this. kind the character of the attorney 
in charge is of the first importance. The public has every reason to believe 
| done. 
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that the work in this very important emergency will be we 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
HILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED, the moral of the Rosenthal 


case 1s the damage of trving to get something for nothing It 1s an 
almost universal fault. It is the trouble with many of the exploits ot our 
high finance. It used to be the purpose of the bravos and buccaneers of 
every land. It is why the tipping system is undesirable, a fee passin by 
imperceptible stages so easily into a bribe Ch ambler RosENTHAL and 
his associates were trying for easy money; the police have been first 
accepting and then demanding a share in the spoil. We all dream ot hav 
ing fortunes given or left to u The root of life’s evil is the desire to 
receive that for which we give no full equivalent 
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OUR LAW 


— VAN BUREN, in his always interesting “Inquiry Into 
the Origin and Course of Political Parties in the United States,” 
after saying that the interference of judges in politics is always distaste- 
ful to “sincere Republicans,” adds: “Their want of sympathy, as a gen- 
eral rule, for popular rights is known throughout the world.” Certainly 
the bench and the bar are on trial in more than one respect at the pres- 
ent moment. There are many reasons. One of the most constant irri- 
tations is the habit of American courts of playing an absurd technical 
game instead of going for the obvious meaning of the law, as the Eng- 
lish judges do. It looks like a private sport instead of a serious public 
service. We have just been reading an account in a Washington paper 
of a proceeding in which a hotel proprietor was fined only $25 for 
“dispensing” intoxicating liquor to an eighteen-year-old girl. Judge 
PuGH expressed regret that he could not take away the convicted man’s 
license. He could have done it had the word been “selling,” but, as it 
was “dispensing,” $25 was the limit of punishment. About the same 
time there appeared in a Chicago paper the following paragraph: 

ALBERT GROUSSMAN, convicted of pandering, was sentenced to one year in the 
House of Correction and fined $300 on July 17 by Judge Newcomer in the Munici 
pal Court. A week later a petition for a writ of habeas corpus was offered in the 
Circuit Court to Judge Kersten, who released the prisoner on $1,500 bond, setting 
a hearing for August 1. GroussMAN did not appear. The inference is that he pre- 
ferred forfeiting his bond to taking the chance of spending a year in the bridewell. 

The petition was based on an alleged misspelling of GRoUSSMAN’S name, 
There is no more odious crime than the one dealt with in this para- 
graph, yet a man convicted of it—striking at the helplessness of women 
and undermining all that we care most about in civilization—may escape 
punishment because of the misspelling of his name, which is carrying the 
farce of American legal practice pretty far. In the last analysis it is 
probably up to the Bar Association and the law schools to take this matter 
in hand and lead public opinion toward an effective solution. 


THE BEST EDITORIALS 
F ALL WRITERS, in all languages, which one, if they lived 
to-day, would have talents best suited to writing worthily and 
daily for the millions—that is to say, the best editorials? Would Vor- 
TAIRE’S talent be best suited to that form, among the French? Would 
MAcAuULay, among the English, or would Swirr? Or has some reader 
a suggestion better than any one of these? 


THE RESULT IN ALASKA 

HE ELECTION in Alaska was very significant about the stave of 

public opinion in that region. The candidate of the Progressive 
party was overwhelmingly elected; the Republican candidate was corre- 
spondingly buried, in spite of the prominence of the Taft boss of Alaska 
at the steam-roller convention in Chicago; the Socialist ran neck and neck 
with the Republican, although he had no money; and the Democrat, who 
ran on a violent anti-Pinchot platform, and was reported to have GUGGEN- 
HEIM’s support, was a very bad fourth. The reports about Alaska public 
opinion which are sent about the United States by those interested in 
exploiting Alaska are scarcely borne out by this election. 


POLITICS AND TAXATION 

N WYOMING, under the Warren régime, the chairman of the Repub- 

lican State Committee has acted regularly as the attorney for the great 
corporations which take from the State so large a share of its resources. 
The chairman of the State Committee likewise has been the legislative 
lobbyist in Wyoming for these corporations. C. W. Burpick, the present 
chairman, is, for instance, attorney for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, a Rockefeller corporation. The law of Wyoming provides that the 
gross value of the output of mines, after deducting the expense of pro 
duction, shall be the measure of assessment. The report of the output of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company’s iron mines in Laramie County, 
Wyo., for the year ending December 31, 1911, shows a total of 566,082.90 
tons, the gross value of which is represented to be $375,142.97. By a 
singular coincidence, the expense incurred in production is exactly the 
Same amount to a cent, leaving no value to be assessed. In Carbon 
County, Wyo., after 8,199 acres of coal land belonging to the Colorado 
Industrial Company, a subsidiary of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, had been listed by the assessor for the year 1910 at $20 per acre, 
making a total valuation of $163,980, Mr. Burpick made an affidavit, 
on behalf of the corporation, that 5,596 acres of this land was grazing 
land. Upon this affidavit a rebate of $103,526 in valuation was granted. 
According to the United States Geological Survey, these “grazing lands” 
are among the most valuable coal lands in Carbon County. Wyoming 
makes practically a free gift of its resources to the great corporations. 
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PASSING THE BATTER 
HILE THE BASEBALL interest is at its height, let us insert an- 
other plea for changing the rules so as to make impossible the 
intentional passing of a batter, at least unless it is done with such skill 
as to leave the umpire doubtful. Speaking of our former editorial on 
this subject, the New York “Evening Mail” says: 

Ninety-nine fans out of every ninety-nine will agree with him [the editor of 
Cotiier’s] in this suggestion. The greatest moment of battle—the most appealing 
and the most thrilling—arises when the star batsman comes up at a critical juncture 
with runners in front waiting for the crack of his trusty club. Nothing else so grips 
and holds the audience, and the anticlimax which arrives as the pitcher deliberately 
tosses high and wide from the plate takes away the one big incident of the afternoon. 

Such a rule would be fair to all clubs—far more pleasing to all spectators—and in 
addition is easily planned. One of the best known umpires of the game states that it 
would be a simple matter to detect any deliberate attempt at issuing a pass and that 
ihe most effective punishment would be to call a balk, advancing the runners on base. 


Whatever they decide, the big leagues should at least discuss the change. 
It is not fair to the hundreds of thousands of fans to deprive them of 
heavy hitting in crises, the most exciting single aspect of the game. 


PLEASANT TALK 
O I GOOD CONVERSATION, Emerson says: 

It requires people who are not surprised and shocked, who do and let do, and 
let be, who sink trifles, and know solid values, and who take a great deal for 
granted. 

That is the kind of enthusiastic summing up of an intellectual pleas- 
ure in which Emerson is unsurpassed. Nobody found good _ think- 
ing more fun than he did. In dreaming about ideal conversation, 
one would think of the “Mermaid Tavern,” with SHAKESPEARE, JONSON, 
MarvoweE, and the other Titans; of Socrates, PERICLES, and the genius 
of Athens; of GoETHE and SCHILLER; of the salons of France; of the 
studios of the Italian renaissance; but for our part we should insist 
on including the conversations which EMErson held with MARGARET 
FULLER in the hills and fields of Massachusetts, and we think there are 
few more exhilarating books than “Margaret and Her Friends.” It is 
the enthusiasm for ideas that makes the charm of that book, reflecting 
the talk of the most remarkable literary group yet produced in America; 
and without enthusiasm for ideas conversation can never amount to much. 


WHERE WOMEN CAN HELP 

W AMP DRAINAGE—the turning of the seventy-five millions of acres 

of waste wet land in this country into neighborhoods free from 
malaria, where at least ten million more Americans could make com- 
fortable homes—is a task that ought to appeal particularly to women, who 
feel that they should apply to municipal and national affairs the same spe- 
cial knowledge and experience which they use in the management of their 
own homes. There is a tremendous amount of agitation and publicity 
work to be done before our people—not brought up behind dikes and 
ditches like the Hollanders—are educated up to the point of using their 
waste swamp land. They will migrate to Canada readily enough and live 
under a foreign flag and yet leave untouched the much more fertile low- 
lands at their very doors. To be sure, before most of these swamp areas 
are in condition’ to be taken up, laws must be passed, large drainage 
projects undertaken, a great deal of organization done. It is in keeping 
the subject alive that women can help. There are indeed, already, several 
women’s organizations for this purpose. Many more women would be 
actively interested if the subject were brought to their attention. The 
cleaning up of such waste areas as the Dismal Swamp, the Okefinokee 
Swamp in Georgia, and the vast amount of immensely rich overflowed 
land along the lower Mississippi, is sublimated housekeeping of the same 
sort as that which cleans up an ash heap or mud hole in one’s back yard. 





HUMILITY 
S': PHILIP NERI called at a convent to see if a young nun was 
J really doing miracles. He arrived bespattered, and asked her to 
draw off his boots. She was angry, and Sr. Puitip reported to the 
Pope: “Here is no miracle, for here is no humility.” It was a great 
saying; for arrogance and spiritual depth can seldom go together. The 
foremost master in English, in the act of making poetry out of ethical 
truths, has said that 
pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness. 


bristled, and stood upon what she imagined to be her dignity, and this 
petty conception of self-importance had told him all he wished to know. 


he young nun, confronted with the unknown saint’s simple wants, had 
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BECK 
Wr. OC. Le Trevate, LEY. W.VA. Feb. 20, 1029, 


33 8. st., wey, 
Pachingten, Bb o. 
Dear Sir: 


ef the sta. 

ee) a 
‘mm leegth for twenty-five Gollare sash, 

semsent for us to een @ust : 


the sontroversy, 
and whenever mecesea-y, 
amt sith editeria: ecament 
ant im © veiled way favoring des 
— ORY, and statements 
Settlement of sane. 


the Detter position, 
wemeate, 
upon the same, by *ither you or 
Béiterials tos 


We mare warerusiy eonsidered 


. your proposit. 
method, we Delieve that they will be jon, and by this 


Tf you have deookl 
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» if you Sesept our Proposition? bing. 


Yours very truly, 


(Mite) € Wanapoa 
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ADVOCATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PUBLISITERS OF TITIE ADVORC A rhe 


RULERS 





re 


tr. C. L. Trevitt, 


36 B Street, HN. %., 


“washington, Dd, Cc. 
Dear Sir:- 

Re lying to yours of the 6th inat., I write 
to inform you that Mr. G. A, Bolden, editor of the 
Daily Mail, this city, will be in Washington not later 
than the 10th prox. to take up the propos ition, Re mms 


full powers to act for The Advocate, 


Very truly yayree 
x Lh Mhbhvick 


Biitor 
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Startling Tales in Which Liquor, Prohibition, 


N THE issue of Couvier’s of 
the following editorial: 
“Speaking of 


amendment 


March 


2 last appeart d 


liquor, by the way, a_ prohibition 


West Virginia on No 


liquor interests to act according 


which comes up in 


vember 5 is causing the 


to their lights Che ‘Post-Chronicle’ of Morgantown 
prints a letter from C. L. Trevitt of Washington, D. C., 
telling how awful it will be if the hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars invested in breweries, distilleries, and 
saloons are wiped out; adding that it is a fight to the 


death, and outlining a campaign of education. This edu 


cation consists in offering $1,000 or more for editorials, 


preferably written by Trevitt himself, but, as he adds 





‘IT am willing to pay for editorials, even if written by 
yourself.” On Trevitt's letterhead appears the follow 
ing: ‘Literary Agent I ays and Speeches prepared for 
Congt men and ers. There are 219 publications in 
the State of West Virginia. Of this number, 33 are 
daily newspapers, 165 weekly newspapers, 5 semiweekly 
publicatiot ind 14 monthly publications. Not even the 
monthlic were s pI d | thi literary agent W hoever 
wins, the poor liquor interests are being put to great 
expense; but then they get most of the money of a 
large part of the populati so, perhap t is all fair in 
the end 
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upon the Prohibition question, 
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REGISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PRINTERS 


ROSE SWGARRAT ( Ped. 12, 2912. ) 


Washington, D. C., 
Dear Siri-+ 

Apewering yours of the eixth inst, will say that we are pleased 
to quote you a price of 4 certs per line, per issue, for the aatter 
relative to Statewide prohibition, either general news matter or 


Our regular rates are 5 cents per lime for reading notices, and 
we would have replied to your letter at an garlier date, but de- 
sired to take the matter up with come'of the directors of the 
company, at which time it was decided in view of the fact that 
the policy of this paper is agninst statewide prohibition, that the 
above rate of 4 cents per line be made you, 

It te understood, of course, that the full amount of business 
91000, worth, be given ue during the period men- 
tioned and p that we reserve the right to drop such matter as 
we deem too radical for use in our publication, We would f 
couree,ask that our editorial columns not be over crowded 
that class of matter, as we have local iseveg that deman 
and attention aleo, ~ 

We would be pleased to 















have your contract at an early date 
and can etart the matter at any time agreeable to you, 

Trueting that we may have an immediate 

we beg to remain, i 

very truly yours, 


REGISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
LD. Veebhat~~ cen. ver. 
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50 Pd 2 Bx Ent Wa 
Charleston ¥ Va web 12-12 


24 mK ez 
C L frevitt, 
38 B St NY, 
(Locked ) 
Washn IC, 


We accept your Business for two thousand for Logan County 


one half cash by wire balance april firet State Editorial 
Ass'n in Session here now can inflrence ase'n for other 
tonights session 


counties also matter will be rsilroadeé through at 





if you accept these terms wire ck charleston: 
ceo A Dean, 
510P 4 Tegan Banner, 
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from Washington 
West Virginia edi 
Johnson to the secretary of 
superintendent of the “Na- 


an electric car line twenty miles out 
The bat 


tors had been sent by Mr 


} 


*h of letters addressed to the 


Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, 
Temperance Legislative Bureau,” with offices in 


Anti-Saloon League, 


tional 
with 


the rooms occupied by the 
the request to Mr. Dinwiddie’s secretary to mail them 
at the Washington Post Office. Mr 


asked Mr. Dinwiddie’s secretary to forward to him, as 


Johnson had also 


to time advise her of his address, 
B Street, N. W., for 
followed. Both 


he should from time 
all mail which should come 


C. L. Trevitt. These instructions 


to 35 


were 


Mr. Dinwiddie and his secretary claim not to have had 
any knowledge of the contents of the Trevitt letter 


mailed from their office to the West Virginia editors 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE DEPARTMENT 


w/e E. JOHNSON is the press secretary of 
the “General Assembly’s Permanent Committee on 
Temperance of the the United 
States,” offices in the Conestoga Building, Pitts 


Presbyterian Church in 
with 
burgh, Pa., one of the 


the “National 


church organizations making up 


Interchurch Temperance I*ederation 





Cotuter’s then sought Mr. Johnson. William E. John 
n is known among the liquor interests and their friends 
Pu foot.” The ni ft “Pa foot” Johnson is 
t hold word in the » of the qu 
t¢ st n Texas, Oklah ia, New M M n¢ i 
ind other Western States 
Until the fall of 1911, when he resigned, Johnson wa 
empl ved in the Interior Department Chief Sn »] 
Officer of the United State Indian Service. with special 
lutie t uppre f the liquor traffic among thi 
Indiar Some dissatisfaction was expr | iH 
»f the Interior Departme vitl rtain phase Jol 
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and Journalism Play Leading Roles 


interfered with the activities of certain politicians, and 


that this fact led to friction between himself and the 
department. It was charged by the department officials 
that Johnson was overzealous in the defense of a young 


Mexico Indian named Juan Cruz, who, as one of 
had attempted to take a bottle of 
whisky from four Indians, was assaulted and beaten up, 
fatally shot 


that the 


New 
Johnson’s deputies, 
and in self-defense, as claimed, one of the 
four Indians 
appointed by the Government, was himself the owner ot 


Johnson charged Indian agent, 


a drug store in Santa Fe where, contrary to law, whisky 
was sold to Indians. Four of Johnson's deputies wert 
killed during one period of eighteen months, and he 
himself has taken many desperate chances 

But the most interesting phase of Johnson activ! 


Minnesota 


ties occurred two years ago 1n 

The United State Supreme Court had decided that 
Federal laws against selling liquor to citizen Indians 
were void, becaus« the Constitut res¢ d 1 nolice 
powers to the States But Johnson dug up some old 
Indian treaties. One of these was dated in 1855, wh¢ 
the Chippewa Indians ceded a large portion of thi north 
half of Minnesota to the Federal Government, to Db 
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Johnson was trying to separate the sheep from the 
goats in the editorial sanctums of West Virginia. Ten 
years ago he had trapped with the same bait 168 Texas 
newspapers whose editors were willing to poison the 
sources Of public information for a price. Referring 
to his “catch” of West Virginia editors, and holding up 
a batch of letters, Johnson said: ‘These were the rascals 
I was after. I have no apologies to make. I went out 
after scamps and got them. It is not the first time I 


have set bear traps for crooks 
ASKING FOR MONEY IN ADVANCI 


OHNSON held up a letter signed “J. W. Miller,’ dated 

February 9, 1912, and said: “Miller is a Sunday-school 

superintendent.” He is also the “publisher and proprietor” 
of the Putnam “Democrat” of Winfield. He wrote: 

“T will say I am in business life, not seeking pleasure. I 
am in the market for business, and I accept your proposi- 
tion... . Istopped carrying liquor advertisements three 
years ago, simply to gratify my wife and a few friends. 

I am hard up, too, and the sooner you send your 
matter and a small check, the better it will be for me.” 

Mr. Miller adds a postscript : 

“T consider this an honorable business, and I have 
the same right to accept it that a lawyer has to take a 
case for a man who either sells or favors the legal sale 
of liqupr over the ‘bootlegging’ process which is being 
conducted everywhere.” 

This telegram, dated February 12, was from Charleston: 


We accept your business for two thousand for Logan 
County, one-half cash by wire, balance April first. State 
Editorial Association in session here now. Can influ- 
ence association for other counties also. Matter will be 
vailroaded through at to-night’s session if you accept 
these terms. Wire quick, Charleston 

Gro. A. Dean, Logan ‘Banner, 


(Miss) E. Winifred Brown, “owner” of the Raleigh 
“Herald” of Beckley, writes under date of February Io: 

“We will publish your articles, one-column length, for 
$25 each, published weekly, if you will consent for us to 
conduct an ‘open column’ upon the prohibition question, 
inviting both sides to discuss the controversy, but of 
course giving you the better position. and, whenever nec 
essary, supplying answers to their arguments, and with 
editorial comment upon the same by either you or my- 
self, and in a veiled way favoring you. Editorials $25 
each. Remittances with copy, and statements made for 
matter furnished by us and an early settlement of same.” 

Miss Brown adds: “The drys, as elsewhere, are not a 
brainy set, so should be accordingly influenced by the 


articles.” 
The Oil Man’s Magazine (“The National Oil Jour- 
nal”) of Parkersburg is evidently an influential journal 
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necticut piling up money to fight consumption, and that 
the poor toilers have raised $20,000. If all the money 
raised, and to be raised for a hundred years, were ap- 
propriated to making better homes for the poor laborers, 
better clothes, bedding, and food, and shorter hours for 
work, and better ventilation in the mills and factories, it 
would serve its best purpose.” 

That’s good reading matter as far as it goes. Here is 
the rest of it: 

“Next, if those having that contractible, not inheri- 
table disease, will use whisky and cod liver oil, egg nogg 
three times a day, and creoterpin now and then, con- 
sumption is mastered.” 

Walter Decker writes that he has been “business man- 
ager on the Keyser ‘Tribune’ for several years, and in 
that capacity the editor showed me your recent letter to 
him. He is an ex-preacher and very radical in his 
stand against the liquor industry. When, the past week, 
we used an article in which reference was made to Pat- 
rick Henry, the great patriot and orator, having once 
been a bartender, by the gods, he marked that out of the 
proofs.” 

Mr. Decker recites this little incident that befell Pat- 
rick Henry as a bartender, to show Mr. “Trevitt” what 
an uphill fight the liquor interests will have. He says 
the “Tribune” can be bought for $6,000 cash. It has 
over 2,000 regular subscribers, been established for 
forty-one years, oldest paper in the county, pays about 
$5,000 per year. If Mr. “Trevitt’” would not want the 
paper after the campaign was over, a purchaser could 
be had. If this arrangement fails to meet with Mr. 
“Trevitt’s” approval, the narrow-minded editor who 
blue-penciled Patrick Henry’s career as a bartender is 
likely to sell the paper to one of his own kind. 

H. R. Mills, proprietor of the Buena Vista “Times,” 
calls Mr. Trevitt’s attention to the fact that his letter was 
published in one of the West Virginian papers, and says 
he is “very much surprised that a member of the news- 
paper fraternity should treat a confidential communica- 
tion in this manner.” He says it is best to talk such 
matters over, and he is willing to come to Washington, 
and to pay his own expenses if a contract is closed. 


NEUTRAL—FOR A PRICI 


O H. BARNES, editor of the Buckhannon “Delta,” 
* says that his county has never had a saloon, and 
that “there is a strong ‘Pecksniff’ attitude on the liquor 
question; that is, the citizen spouts prohibition and sports 
a jug.” He says his paper cannot afford to take a stand 
against the amendment, although personally he is opposed 
to it. “At any rate, we could not afford to accept your 
proposition for $1,000. We would rather take half that 
and exclude the Prohibition stuff for you. We have al- 
ready made a semifinal announcement that we would take 
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a long talk with some of your people, at any place you 
may name, in regard to this matter of getting the best 
results in Upshur County.” 

Mr. Barnes adds a caution: “I would advise you, in 
negotiating with other newspapers in Buckhannon, to 
see that they don’t get your money and fail to deliver 
the goods—this has been done here.” 

Thomas B. Garner, manager of the “Progressive West 
Virginian” (“Independent and Reasonable in all 
Things”), writes: 

“Make your terms more explicit. How much are you 
willing to pay in cash for your eight months of adver 
tising use of columns for any publications you may wish 
to insert? We are right on the borders of Ken 
tucky and will be in the thickest of the contest. 
The temperance feeling here is very strong among a 
certain class, and should I decide to accept your offer, 
I should have to be insured against loss.” 


FIVE CENTS A LINE 


K. HICKS, editor of the Putnam “Herald,” Win- 
* field, under date of February 9, writes: 

“I will give you from one to two columns of space 
each week, from March 1 to November 5, for the sum 
of $1,200, payable quarterly, $400 per each quarter in 
advance, and if yoy decide to accept this proposition I 
will run over to Washington the last of next week and 
enter a contract with you to that effect. [ assure 
you this, if I undertake the fight that Putnam County 
will vote against prohibition, as I have never yet lost 
out, and feel sure that I can win in this one. I also 
have the County Committee with me, and I will name 
the chairman and the election officers, and if I go into 
this fight will have about three influential workers at the 
polls in each voting precinct on election day, and I fear 
no defeat. I carry a couple of liquor advertise- 
ments in the ‘Herald,’ but always get double price for 
such advertisements.” 

Between February 9 and February 15 Mr. Hicks evi- 
dently got an intimation that Mr. “Trevitt’s” bait was 
hooked, for on the latter date he wrote again. This time 
he signed his name in type. 

“T see some of the papers have taken offense at your 
letter,” he wrote, “and have published it, stating that 
there was no such party in Washington as C. I. Trevitt, 
etc., and you had no authority to write the letters that 
you wrote to the newspapers of the State, etc. I trust 
you will keep the contents of my letter strictly confiden- 
tial, and I will treat yours the same, and will ask you 
to please return my other letter with this one to me by 
return mail, and would be pleased to meet you and go 
over the situation.” 

On February 9 W. L. Starbuck, publisher of the Wet- 
zel “Tribune,” offered to “run your matter at five cents 























| It is edited by Herbert P. McGinnis, and carries the no sides in the matter. Being in politics and knowing per line, and as much of it as you want for all but 
announcement on its letterheads: “Forty contributors the rank and file of the voters as I do, I can do you the editorial matter, which will cost you ten cents per 
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Hail the Conquering Heroes! 
The athletes who competed in the Olympic games at Stockholm returned to America August 2? 
York. The various athletic societies, clubs, and religious organizations in which they had received their training formed a long, brilliant, 
and enthusiastic procession, and the streets were lined with admiring crowds. 





The picture shows Mayor Gaynor welcoming the 
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Seeing the Panama Canal 


In Panama, as elsewhere, we have the sightseeing car This one is 
JSastened to the Sront of an engine and runs the whole ngth of the 
cut. At Culebra a stop is made and the party is given an illustrated 
lecture on the canal and its construction. This is only yne illustra- 


tion of the completeness with which things are being done in Panama 














and paraded through the streets of New 
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One of the Army of Defense 
Under the direction of the sanitary de- 
partment, a squad of colored boys is con- 
stantly at work with little tanks of coal 
oil which they squirt into eve ry sus 
picious puddle or mosquito-breeding pond 
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HE first Democratic Congress in 
twenty years has just ended its first 
official year. When it came into 

being in April, 1911, a friendly commentator 
emphasized the program of economy to which 
the party had dedicated itself, and praised its 
first official act : 

every Democrat in Congress was 
under from party workers to whom he 
is under obligations, for some of these jobs... . 
There is, therefore, all the more reason for thought- 
ful persons, who understand and appreciate econ- 
omy in government, to give sympathy and practical 
support to the party that has accomplished it. 
These voluntary sacrifices of power and patronage 
The new 
party has put in motion machinery which, it is con- 
fidently will save the Government one 
hundrea and fifty million dollars a year... .” 


“Probably 
pressure, 


are creditable in the highest degree. . . . 


believed, 


It is unfortunate that a Congress which 
started out with such expectations ends its 
term with an expenditure which totals within 
a few negligible millions of the biggest sum 
ever spent by the unforgivably extravagant 
Republican recent years. 
There is real humiliation for the Democrats 
in their repudiation of the promise of econ- 
omy with which they made their successful 
campaign two years ago. The Democratic 
leaders are not to blame. Underwood, Fitz- 
gerald, all the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee contested every inch of the 
program of extravagance ; Clark was for free 
spending, because that meant patronage and 
favors in aid of his campaign for the Presi- 
dential nomination. The rank and file of the 
party were for pork because they thought it 


Congresses of 


would make their seats secure; they were too 
shortsighted to know that a record for econ- 
omy and tariff revision would be their best 
title to an enduring grip on the support of the 
people. Economy is the thing the Democrats 
could have achieved in spite of the White 
House and the Republican Senate; in the 
tariff and in progressive legislation their 
efforts were made vain by Taft’s vetoes. The 
passage of the Sherwood pension grab by the 
Democrats was unforgivable; the motive of 
most of them was the belief that it would help 
carry the old soldier States—Ohio, Indiana, 
and the Middle West—for the Democrats this 
fall. Back of the blame on individual Con- 
gressmen for extravagance is the blame on 
the voters, who judge a member by the “pork”’ 
he gets for his district. 

THEIR BEST ARGUMENT 

HE Democrats can safely base their re- 

quest for a return to power on their 
tariff record. They passed six tariff reduc 
tion measures, and repassed two of them by 
the necessary two-thirds majority over the 
President’s veto. Leader Underwood esti- 
mated that these laws would have saved the 
people of the country $650,000,000 in taxes. 
The Democratic program of labor legislation 
is also impressive. It includes the Children’s 
Bill, the creation of an Industrial 
Commission, the Phosphorus Match Bill, and 
measures safeguarding life at sea. 
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session, so far, 26,392 bills have been intro 
duced in the House and 


man in these figures: During present 
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The Records of Congressmen 


LL the members of the Lower House of Con- 

gress (three hundred and ninety-one) will 
end their terms next 4th of March, 1913. Those 
who are candidates for reelection (a large majority 
of the whole number) will come before their vari- 
ous communities at the election on the 5th of next 
November; in addition, many. will come up for 
renomination at primaries during the next few 
weeks. 

The records of these Congressmen will be vital 
political subjects in their communities at the pri- 
maries during the present weeks, and until the elec- 
tion in November. 

The record of any one of these Congressmen will 
be furnished by CoL.rer’s to all who apply. 

These records show how each Congressman 
voted on 

The various schedules of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Bill (af he was a member at that session). 

The various tariff roll calls during the present 
session (thirteen in all). 

Reciprocity. 

The Sherwood Pension Bill. 

Various labor bills, etc. 

Write to CoLLieR’s WASHINGTON BUREAU, 

gor Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
cents in stamps. This 


Please enclose twenty 


nominal charge is made to ensure that only those 
will apply who have a real interest in securing 
these records. 
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All these went automatically to their ap- 
propriate committees. Out of the committees, 
1,237 have been reported to the House and 
1,062 to the Senate ; among those reported out 
of committees, less than one in ten has come 
before either House for action. 


THE NEW JERSEY SENATORSHIP 
WO Democrats have been discussed for 
the United States Senatorship from 

New Jersey. One is ex-Senator James Smith, 

Jr., of Newark; the other is ex-Congressman 

William Hughes of Paterson. If Wilson 

should be President, he would find Smith in 
the Senate plotting powerfully against him 
and his policies; Hughes, if he were in 
the Senate, would be one of Wilson’s most 
powerful aides. Smith was in the Senate once 
before, in 1893. He was a traitor then to 
Cleveland as he is a traitor now to Wilson. 
Cleveland, in his famous letter, referred to 
three Senators—Gorman of Maryland, Brice 
of Ohio, and Smith (this same Smith) of 
New Jersey in these words: 


“The deadly blight of treason has blasted the 


councils of the brave in their hour of might 
The livery of Democratic tariff reform has been 
stolen and worn in the service of Republican pro- 
tection . party perfidy and dishonor... .” 

If the Democrats want to guarantee a short 
life to their present period of hope, let them 
send men like Smith to the Senate. 


“DOING THINGS” 
ROM Huntington, W. Va., Mr. W. H. 
Thompson writes to say that Congress- 
man James A. Hughes, who represents twelve 
West Virginia counties, is campaigning for 
reelection on a platform headed: 
“The Man Who Has Done Things.” 


During the second and third sessions of the 
Sixty-first Congress and the first session of 
the Sixty-second Congress there were twenty 
six important roll calls. Hughes of West 
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Virginia is recorded as not voting on nineteen 
of them. On fifteen roll calls during the pres- 
ent session he voted three times: on the Sher- 
wood Pension Bill, the Excise Tax, and the 
sugar schedule. The office statistician figures 
out that as a “Man Who Does Things,” 
Hughes’s batting average, so to speak, is 
about 200. 


ANOTHER ABSENTEE 

N THE first session of the Sixty-second 

Congress, which lasted five months, from 
April, 1911, until August. 1911, there were 
thirty-seven roll calls. On these the “batting 
speak, of Mr. Richmond 
Hobson of Alabama is represented 
by the following figures : 


average,’ so to 
Pearson 


Number responded to by Mr. Hobson...... 10 

Number not responded to by Mr. Hobson.. 27 

Among the subjects upon which Mr. Hob- 
son failed to vote were the resolution for the 
direct election of United States Senators, 
conference report on the bill revising Sched- 
ule K, motion to pass the bill reducing woolen 
duties over the President’s veto, motion to 
pass the bill reducing the tariff on agricul- 
tural implements over the President's veto, 
conference report on the bill providing pub- 
licity for campaign funds. From June 21 
until August 21, 1911, a period of two months, 
Mr. Hobson was recorded as not voting on 
any roll call. During the present session of 
Congress Mr. Hobson’s record has not per- 
ceptibly improved. 


PENSIONS AND PORK 
W.RUCKER of the Second Missouri 
e District is one of the members who 
rely on patronage and pork. He has been 
opposed this campaign by a candidate who 
Says: 

“Voters, do you want a pension agent in Con- 
gress? Or, do you want a Congressman who will 
work for good roads, economy, lower tariff, equal 
rights, and special privilege to none?” 

Congressman Rucker’s opponent has made 
a tabulation showing that out of 519 bills 
introduced by him, 410 were private pension 
bills. That a record as a pension getter has 
become a reproach illustrates the change in 
standards. The Republicans were passing 
pension grabs during all the years when it 
was good politics ; the Democrats have passed 
an exceptionally big one at the very time 
when it has become extremely poor politics. 

TO CANDIDATES 
ANY candidates for 

COLLIER’S to provide them with the 


FOR CONGRESS 


Congress ask 
records of their opponents now in Congress. 
COLLIER’S can only give these candidates the 
same record of roll calls which it furnishes to 
the general public. And while the ayes and 
noes of any member constitute the fundamen 
tal part of his official record, and are enough 
to enable any voter to pass on his member's 
claim to reelection, yet an opposition candi- 
date needs more amplified material to make 
a campaign. Any 
CoLuier’s record of roll calls as an index, can, 


candidate who will use 


by spending a day with the bound volumes of 


the Congressional Record (they are to be 


found in almost every library), provide him- 
self with an adequate summary of his oppo 


nents speeches and other activities 
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WAY down in southwestern Mexico, in the State 
of Jalisco, just where the temperate plateau 
drops down to the hot country and the sea, the 

volcano of Colima lifts its smoking head for thirteen 
thousand feet against the peaceful tropical blue. 

To the northeast are cornfields and cattle and the 
shallow lakes of the broad valley, stretching up to 
Guadalajara. Zapotlan—a little chilly in the rainy sea- 
son—is on this side of the volcano at an altitude of 
about five thousand feet. From there the plateau falls 
quickly, and to the southwest of the volcano, coffee plan- 
tations and pale green fields of sugar-cane drop down 
the sixty miles to the Pacific. And on that side, about 
thirty miles away and only fifteen hundred feet above 
the ocean, lies the dreamy little city of Colima—always 
warm—with its palms and white and sky-blue walls, its 
Burma-like maidens, and vague, sweet scent of limes. 
You need not go east of Suez to get to Mandalay. 

From Zapotlan the volcano is almost hidden by the 
taller peak of the Nevado—‘“the snowy one’—and only 
shows its sulphurous head, but from Colima it rises 
almost a perfect cone. It is always smoking—of all the 
Mexican volcanoes it is the only really active one—and 
every few years a great inky pillar pours up, spreads out 
far aloft into a huge black umbrella, and miles away— 
as far upcountry as 
Zapotlan, for in- 


stance—the rain of 
sand is sometimes 
so thick that people 


be dis- 


yards 


can scarcely 
tinguished fifty 
away There are 
records of eruptions 
as far back as 1S04; 
the great one of 1869 
opened up a 
Sitic ye” halfway 
down the northeast 
ern slope and spread 
out a field of lava 
below it, and those 
of 1885 and 1903 
blanketed the north- 
western slope with 
lava floes, one on 
topoftheother. Itis 
a little more than a 





year ago now—just 
as the Diaz régime 
was. tottering—that 


the whole Mexican 
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ignominy of that previous attempt, I hurried down to 
Zapotlan, and although the rains persisted and a heavy 
cloud cap hung over the crater, and every now and again 
trailed its misty skirts down into the timber, got mules 
and a mozo and started out to see what had happened. 

The country immediately roundabout, gashed into 
steep barrancas or cafions, is impossible to cross in any- 
thing like a straight line, and the lazy and quite won- 
derful little railroad that winds down between the two 
towns burrows through some thirty tunnels, bridges as 
high as a skyscraper from the river, and through a 
cafion, across the upper rim of which streams from the 
zone of pines pour down, sometimes for hundreds of 
feet, into the warmer tropic sunshine. 


THE APPROACH TO THE VOLCANO 


HE easiest way to approach the volcano is from 
Zapotlan, but even from there you must ride uphill 
for twenty miles and cross the shoulder of the higher 
Nevado before descending on foot into the shut-in val- 
ley from which the final ascent is made. Were there 
guides, or anyone to give a stranger directions, and 
water on the cone side of the Nevado, the climb would 
still be comparatively simple, but there are no guides, 
and in Zapotlan, even to-day, people will tell you that no 
one ever climbed the volcano and that it can’t be climbed 
Absurd as this is, mountains are not to be trifled with, 
especially those with no water in them, and I wouldn't 
advise anyone to start out as we had started that first 
time—like a couple of city men hopping on a suburban 
train for a few holes of golf. We had assumed that 
the shoulder of which Terry speaks, in his excellent 
guidebook, ran across like a bridge from the Nevado to 
the cone. And when we got to the top of the pass, with 
the dark timber below us and below that—thousands of 
feet down and stretching out as far as the eye could 
carry into the horizon, the checkerboard country—there 
in front of us lay the great, rusty, smoldering heap of 
the volcano, and between, a valley, three or four thou 
sand feet deep and several miles across. 
There was snow on the shady northern 
which we had just crawled (it was in February), and 
except for a few tortillas and a bit of chocolate, our 
timber 


slope up 


food and water were back on the edge of the 
with the mozo and the horses. Eleven or twelve thou- 
sand feet and early morning make anything possible, 
however, and so down we went, like a couple of grass- 
hoppers, hoping to do it all in a day, and ending in the 
afternoon—after one of those débates which are not 
mentioned afterward in the best exploring circles—by 
choosing the worst of all possible short cuts out 

As the sun went down we 
tangle of lava rock, gnawing cactus leaves 


were dragging through a 


labyrinthine 


11 


in the approved Jack London fashion, and not actuall) 
We slept that night 


sure that we should ever get out 
on the sand of a dry 
watercourse, neat 

mountain brook, which 


we reached after dark, 


and next morning got 
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to report to the jefe politico that the two gringos had 
been eaten up by tigers. 

It was shortly after this that Diaz fell and the earth- 
quake came—and that same poor old mozo was one of 
its victims—and it was four months later, after Mr. 

Madero had come into power, that 
This view of the Ne- I went down into Jalisco to try the 
vado—*‘the snowy volcano a second time. 1 
one ’’— is taken at still hung on, with tantalizing 
about 10,000 intervals of sunshine, but one 
feet. The doesn’t get down into Jalisco every 
pass over into the day, and, knowing the trail novw, 
valley from which the gamble seemed quite worth 
thevoleanois reached taking. 
is just to the right And all might have gone well, in 
of the middle spite of the rain, had it not been 
of the photograph for two rebellious mozos and a 
stretch of lava rock, possibly a 
mile wide, heaped up in chunks, some as big as one’s 
head and some as big as houses, and foreshortened in the 
thin air down to about as disconcerting and literally 
hellish stuff to get over as one could strike at the end of 
a hard day. 

This is the floe of 1869. It resembles an enlarged 
reproduction, in rock, of the broken polar ice fields, and 
it was after crossing this that our February expedition 
fell down. Knowing what it was like, I set about get- 
ting over it as soon as possible, assuming that the 
mozos would follow. The two men had shivered out 
the night before at the ten-thousand-foot level with 
nothing but their thin ppnchos to cover them; they had 
been going steadily for eight hours, and when they saw 
their gringo companion streaking across that lava field 
they evidently decided—good-natured and dependable as 
Mexicans of this class are when you stay by them and 
do not force the pace—that it was high time to use a 
firm hand. 


The rains 





When I got across the floe and looked round for 
them—they had all our food and water—they were no- 
where in sight. After yelling and waving for half an 
hour, I finally picked out their white pajama-like drawers 
and steeple hats against the green timber of the Nevado 
foothills. Aware of their strategic position, they had 
climbed a little way up the slope we had just descended, 
built a fire and sat down to abide the issue. They 
wouldn’t answer; there was nothing to vent one’s fury 
on but the unresponsive rock, and although I attempted 
a dash to the summit, a perpendicular wall, fog, and 


finally rain drove me back 
BACK TO PALMS AND THE PLAZA BANI 


T WAS the day, I afterward learned, of the October 
Within a 


Mexicans, 


hurricane that swept the whole west coast 
few minutes after rejoining the 
who averred that they had heard nothing 
me in the fog, 
of the Nevado against an icy rain that swept up from 
the valley, across the ridge and down the other side in 
a sheet as solid almost, it seemed, as a waterfall. The 
mozos, soaked as they were, rolled their white drawers 
up around their thighs and were light-footed, at least 
I was dragging along a ridiculous full-length mackin 
khaki, and, before we 
crawled over the pass that night, 
found our horses and 
started down into the timber; it 
seemed as if our very bones had 
turned to ice about 10,000 

We got back to Zapotlan the feet. The fire is 
next afternoon l built inside 
and the smoke 


ingenuous 
and had lost 


we were beating back up the long slope 


tosh, heavy boots, and soggy 
The herdsman’s 


house at 


shivering 


La Joya— 


it seemed useless 


to try the volcano in such weather 


ind that night (a change quite gets out 
where it can 


typically Mexican) I was sipping 
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ARTHUR RUHL 


lemonade under the portals of the plaza at Colima, with 
the band playing “The Dollar Princess” in the plaza in 
front of us, the pretty senoritas, bareheaded and in sum- 
mer dresses, circling round in one direction, and the 
dapper young rancheros in their tight-fitting, dove-col- 
ored breeches and short, silver- 
trimmed jackets, and an occasional 
young gringo clerk in white linen, 
walking the other way. 

Fountains splashed drowsily in 
the quiet inner patios, the cathe- 
dral bells clanged every quarter 
hour—(“Do you mean to say,” de- 
manded the British Consul, “that 
that wretched noise pleases God 
“Ouien sabe?” smiled 
the Mexican. “Anyway, it drives 
away the devil !”)—and all about us 
hovered the warmth and velvety softness of the tropic 
night. 

On the edge of it, over the roofs to the northward, 
glimmered that ghostly, cloud-capped head, under 
which one could fancy the wind still wailing down 
from the peaks and rain thrashing across cold rocks— 
while the band played, the crowd drifted round hap- 
pily and the warm air carried, every now and again, 
the vague perfume of limes. 

At intervals during the next two days I climbed 
to the flat roof of the little hotel, and looked through 
the blazing sunshine—over intervening fields and foot- 
hills—up to that aloof and still alluring pyramid with its 
faint, insinuating scarf of smoke. 

Every afternoon there was a quick, warm tropical 
shower, soon over, and although the cloud cap hung 
about the cone with exasperating persistence, it disap- 
peared every now and then, and one could not but feel 
in the disarming warmth that the rainy season was over 
and to-morrow would be clear. 


The volcano of Co- 
lima from the 
Nevado. The 

dark rock 
on the right 
hand half of 
the cone was all 
thrown out 
during the erup- 
tions of 
1885 and 1903 


or man?’ 


MULES, MOZOS, AND CATHEDRAL BELLS 
WO idle days in such a climate, after hard but healthy 
work in the higher altitudes, make one quite new 
again. And so, on the third morning, as we rolled away 
from Colima in the warm darkness in which trains ro- 
mantically insist on leaving that enchanting town—and, 
presently, the far-off cone caught the first of the sunlight 

I decided, in spite of the cloud bank hanging over the 
timber and the gloomy prophecies of the man across the 
aisle, to get off at Zapotlan and try again. 

Again the little shock-haired Indian boy in the door- 
way of the Hotel Anguiano had a chance to chirp his 
hopeful “Shine-shoe?” and my obese friend, the mule 
owner, to rent two of his animals at a price for which 
his neighbors doubtless might have bought them. Old 
friends we embraced, and, after compliments and diplo- 
matic exchanges, agreed on two mules and a mozo— 
young this time—who should, absolutely and without 
fail, go clear to the top (“Al cima!!!”’—done with 
clenched fists and glaring eyes on both sides), although 
neither of us had the remotest notion that he would. 

Zapotlan is not particularly lively in the rainy season 
It is a chilly, raw little place, peopled mostly by Indians 
in red American bankets, which unfortunately they pre 
fer to homemade Clouds drift low through its 

rough little streets, now and then 


scrapes. 


In the cathedral gar- 
den at Zapotlan. 
The corresponding 


condensing into cheerless rain. I 
can see now the melancholy dining 
room of the Anguiano, open to the 
patio, splashing with rain, with the 
tablecloth covered with crumbs and 
aswellasofthetower the 
of the church was 
shaken down 
by the earthquake 


arcade on the other 
side of the garden 
egg stains of previous break- 
fasts, the greasy mozo asking Senor 
with what he 
would like to eat, and the 


unconscious irony 
pro- 
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prietor’s wife shuffling past in a mother hubbard, her un- 
combed hair hanging down her back. 

And the bells . . . Ding-dong! Ding-dong! This for 
several minutes, then a quick staccato Jingle-jingle- 
jingle!!! ending with a huge BONG!!! Then alto- 
gether, very fast, Ding-jingle-jangle-dong BONG! 
The guileless Indians ring them—you can see them push- 
ing the bells and swinging the great tongues by hand in 
the open belfry in fine old medieval style—as if they felt 
that on the noise they made depended their chance of 








A part of the lava floe of 1869, which must be crossed 
to reach the Soot of the cone 


There is not a newspaper in Zapotlan nor a 
] 


paradise. 
book shop or a theatre, and about the only excitement is 
n about th l 


furnished by an occasional processi he pla 
by going over to the market and buying boiled corn, sour 
oranges, queer du/ces, and freshly killed beef 

It was while trying to drive away the boredom of n 
previous stay that I saw, hanging from a second-story 
window, a strip of white cloth, on which was printed 


in large black letters, “DENTISTAS AMERICANAS!” 
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America. It was their custom to come into a provin- 
cial town like this, where there were no dentists, or, 
at least, no American ones, hang out their sign, clean 
up all the work in the neighborhood, and then pack 
up and move on to the next place. The younger man 
had his wife with him—a plucky little woman from 
Chicago—pretty and capable, and game through and 
through. This quaint trio—there was a three months’ 
old baby, too—had worked its way down through the 
queer little tropical coast towns—by railroad where 
there was one, on mule back where there wasn’t. The 
little wife could cook anything; when her husband de- 
cided to go with us on this third attempt, she fitted him 
out as if he were going to the Pole, and if it hadn’t been 
for the baby she would have insisted on going herself. 


THE START IN THE TROPICAL MORNING 


HE dentist had a good American horse of his own, 

and at daylight next morning, he on this lofty charger, 
the mozo and I on our melancholy ponies, were jogging 
down the cobblestoned street just as smoke began to 
curl up here and there from the low, tiled roofs, and 
the sharp peak of the Nevado, not unlike the Matter- 
horn from this side, caught the light of the approach- 
ing sun. 

There was in the air a softness and velvety hush, a 
freshness of earth newly drenched with rain; a sugges- 
tion, even at this altitude, of those exquisite tropical 
mornings, fragrant, humid, cool, folding about one a 
sense of tranquillity and well-being, rather than the 
urge of our mornings in the north. Farmer folk on 
burro back jogged by on their early way to market 
with a drowsy “Adios!” as they passed, and but for that 
we might have been moving at the bottom of some silent 
opalescent sea 

Ahead, for eight or ten miles, the valley floor spread 
climbing gradually up 


out its pastures and cornfields, 
into the foothills. Above the corn was the dark green 
timber; across and above that, like cotton pinned there, 
floated a long layer of cloud, and above that the grim, 
gaunt Nevado, lit presently by the uninterrupted sun 
It really looked as if we should have clear weather, and 

l 1 inspired by this, our morning 


witn t 
coffee and the 
the foothills 


good humor 
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adventure ahead, we pushed on toward 











Two hours of the journey is up the easy slope which 
the cornfields follow into the timber; the rest, slow 
climbing up a zigzag trail used by the burro trains 
which bring ice down from the Nevado [here is 
a little ice house just below the pass, at an iltitude 
f about eleven tho et, where the ( lected 
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“WT AM just out of State’s prison!” 

Dr. Goodell was in the midst of a revival service 
when a man stood up in the aisle and shouted 
these words at him in a voice that was harsh with 
excitement. The preacher paused in his discourse. The 
audience sat breathless and transfixed. Every glance 
was turned upon the man in the aisle. His head was 
bent forward. The muscles of his face were set. The 
beam of his eye rested steadily upon the face of the 
minister. After a moment that was tense almost to 
painfulness, he repeated his statement and amplified it 

“T am just out of State’s prison. I was guilty of all 
that was charged and of things which were never found 
which are tre- 
You have been talk- 


out. You have been saying things hers 
mendously true or terribly false. 
ing about some One who could save people from their 
sins. You said it made no difference how wicked a 
man had been if he repented; that his sins would be 
blotted out. You said he would know he was forgiven 
and the guilt 
gone. Now, if you are saying what you do not know 
to be true, you ought to be ashamed. If you are hold- 
ing out to a man like me a hope when there is no hope, 
you ought to stop it.” 


sense of condemnation and would be 


A LIFE OR DEATH BARGAIN 

A! THIS point, without appearing to cease speaking, 
the man’s voice seemed to die out of him and he 
stood silent, but with the intensity of his pose unrelieved 
—and his hungry eyes searching the face of the preacher 
The sincerity of the man obviously entitled him to every 
consideration. There was tragedy in the lines of his 
face and in the He took some steps 
nearer, to bring himself directly in front of the chancel, 


tones of his voice 


and. stretching out his hand in a gesture of appeal, said 
“T want to know, sir, whether you believe that this 


religion you are preaching can save a man like me. You 
said that Jesus saved a thief on the cross. Do you b 
lieve that Jesus can save a thief now?” The man’s chi 
quivered and his eyes swam as again the died out 
of him. The entire audience was moved by the force of 
his appeal. Dr. Goodell confesses that he felt it to his 
heels, but he felt also his faith rise within him at t 
challenge He reached across the chancel rail and t } 
the appealing, outstretched hand in his, saying a é 
for all to hear 

“My the I have honestly d hans 
which I bel I cannot afford to preach a G 
that is not true ind J will not I am ready t ma 
this « te t with vot If vou will meet the t } 
whict e laid down in the Bil vhicl nan ma 

me to G nd u do not find tion. I will never 

to t] ulpit t ' 
. t! lik sigh swept over the audience as they 
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preachers. 


realized the significance of the issues thus 
joined. As for the two men, they knelt to- 
gether at the altar. 
exposition of the way of life by the doctor 
with the open Bible before him, with eager, 
earnest listening by the man. Thereafter 
the minister prayer fervently, and the seeker 
himself uttered a few broken 
There were other incidents of the revival 
service that night, but nothing comparable 
in importance to this one, and the congrega- 


There was an earnest 


sentences. 


tion was dismissed in suppressed excitement. 
The service of the following night had been 
announced, but with the stipulation that Dr. 
Goodell would not preach except upon the 
condition which all now understood. 


“WILL IT WORK?” 


A? THE congregation passed out and left 
the doctor alone, and finally the man 
who had challenged his Gospel so strangely 
was also gone, Dr. Goodell began to feel a 
sinking at the heart. He realized that he 
had risked all the future of his ministry upon 
the chance issue of affairs in the soul of a highly emotional 
creature who had strayed into his meeting. Yet he rea- 
soned with himself that he had done right and only what 
an honest preacher could do. He believed that redemption 
began here and now. If this man—if any honest seeker 
couldn’t get it, then either there was no such thing or 
else he, the preacher, did not know how to proclaim it, 
and might therefore as well cease to preach as to 
continue 

However, Dr. Goodell did not sleep much that night, 
and the next day was a restless one for him. Some 
of his parishioners thought he had been too rash and 
came to tell him so, but he withstood their urgings 
Night came, and the hour for service. Dr. Goodell was 
at the church, but did not enter the pulpit 
sat just inside the chancel rail with his eyes upon the 
door. Would the man come? Would he come a con 
queror or a miserable failure, confessing defeat? The 
time to preach at length arrived, but the man did not 
Dr. Goodell announced another hymn, and the congre 


Instead he 


gation stood and sang 

“There is a fountain filled with blood,” etc 

As the last note died hasty steps were heard in the 
vestibule, then the doors swung and a man—the man 
with hair disheveled and his features dripping perspira 
tion, rushed down the aisle 

“The car broke 
but—” and his voice 
“vou can go ahead and preach 
“Dr. Goodell’s life has been full of 
He is always willing to test the power of his ministry 
afresh by that one authoritative standard of this pragmatic 
day: “Will it work In his youthful days, he, 
Massachusetts Yankee boy 
He resolved to try out his preaching, say 


ing: “If God wants me 


down,” he exclaimed, breathlessly, 


rose in hoarse notes of triumph 


” 


crises like this 


a shrewd 
halted between business and 
the ministry 
in this work he will prove it by 
results 

In other words, he asked of his Gospel, a the conv 
ked of it: “Will it work?” 


giving me visible 


It did work; and young Goodell entered upon his fit 
pa it hich se mewhere in or around B 
tor Still the une p achet put hi ministt np 
I n Again the results came The church grew be 

ind all precedent. But three years was the ecclesiast 
cal limit f 4 Methodist past , ' | eo a 
Goodell wa tested in another field. The result 
came as before There was no question about it The 
earnest voung minister was a marvelous man winner 
\ third churcl in Boston in time became the gainer by 
| ervice ind then Pr dence, Rhode Island, had 
him for three ( e p torate of three year eacl 
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crusader as well as 


L, Goodell! 


Pastor of the Largest Methodist 
Church in the World 


CLARK MACFARLANE 


This 1s the third article of the supplementary series on American 
The subjects of succeeding articles will be: The 
Rev. Alexander Mann of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Boston, who occuptes the pulpit of Phillips Brooks, 
and the Rev. William Rader of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, San Franctsco, 


preacker 


" syn Whi uh 
lt, 


can preachers, eventually got Dr. Goodell. He went to 
Hanson Place Methodist Church; and when, after a 
seven years’ pastorate—the 
Providence 
Hanson 


three-year limit of his 
Boston and being 


he left 


days now 


Place it was the 


abolished— 
largest church in 
Methodism. The challenge of soul saving was still upon 
his banner. 

But from Brooklyn he removed to New York, that 
New York which is the reputed “graveyard of minis- 
ters.” The new pastorate was Calvary Church in Har- 
lem. Harlem, according to popular notion, is not exactly 
the place to find church life taking root like a banyan 
tree. Even his brother ministers warned him now ‘He 
must not break his heart with too great expectations— 
expectations which were inevitably doomed to fail. But 
Charles L. Goodell ascended the pulpit of Calvary Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church as unfalteringly as he had 
grasped the ex-convict by the hand. To all and sundry 
he served notice. He was a winner of men to Jesus 
Christ. By his success in that he had tested every year 
of his ministry. Only thus did he know that his call to 
preach was divine. He would not lower his standard 
now. His voice rang out the challenge: 

“God is the same in New York as in every other city 
in the world. Before there shall be a failure in Cal- 
vary Church there will be a funeral in Calvary’s par- 
sonage I will die in the streets before there shall 
be a failure of God’s great work in New York City.” 

But there was no failure. On the first Sunday in 
February, 1905, which was the first day upon which he 
extended the general invitation of the Gospel after a 
period of evangelistic preaching, there were three hun- 
dred and sixty-four applicants for membership, which, 
so far as Dr 


Goodell knows, is the largest number of 
persons ever received at one time into the fellowship 
of one Protestant congregation 


ALI ORT AND CONDITION OF MEN 


ET Dr. Goodell’s evangelistic methods are simple. 
There is no taint of professionalism about them 
Chey are accompanied by no fanfare of cornet 


is no throbbing of the deep bass drum 


here 
There is no im- 
portation of professional exhorters or multiplication of 
evangelistic stage personages and stage properties, with 
a chorus of singers and talkers and workers who are 
uncannily skilled i1 


Instead, Dr 


pandering to the psychology of the 


crowd Goodell simply devotes one month 


of every pastoral year, the month of January, usually, 


to evangelistic preaching, every single night, of the Gos- 
pel as he understands it 


The service may be relieved 


now and then or embellished by the preaching of a neigh 


boring pastor, but for the most part the doctor is his 
own evangelist, and his own missionary as well, for he 


night of the evangelistic 
sermon in going among the people and personally per 
better life. Nor is he any respecter 
»f persons at such times. His friends tell cf an occa- 
sion 


] 
spends the day before the 


suading them to the 


merchant and 
whose final triumph had come in the 
which was filled, floor on floor to the 
which 


when a self made manutacturer, 


erection of a great 
business block, 
goods of his 


very top, with 


+} 


own production 


were nere assembled ror sale had per nal 
ducted Dr. Goodell through the entire establishment, 
and as he went, told the story of his business life. The 
minister heard him through with sympathy, eve entered 
to | n hu 1asm ( eT each ctor ind yvhet the 
f ed is the tood at the tot f the 
tore yn the very pinnacle of his achievement is it 
wsked hit 
H G And your duty to hit God, who 
1 allt I 
1 the matt th what mig ld und 
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Goodell could talk to a seamstress in a Harlem tene- 
ment, and generally he got the same result. During 
that first January of the New York pastorate, the min 


ister writes that he “climbed so many stairs that if they 
had been placed end on end he must have been well up 
toward the moon, Yet that superimposed height would 
have been less lofty than the exaltation of spirit which 
he felt when the campaign was over, and he had proved 
to his own satisfaction that God was the same in Har- 
lem as in Brooklyn or Boston.” 

Dr. Goodell has been nine years in Calvary Church 
now. Its membership has increased from fifteen hun- 
dred to over thirty-two hundred, and it has long since 
displaced Hanson Place as the largest church in Method 
ism. The influence of Calvary’s 
pastor 1s widespread. He is the 
acknowledged authority on pas- 
toral evangelism, not only in the 
Methodist Church but throughout 
the Protestant Church in America. 

“Dr. Goodell,” said a Methodist 
bishop, “is worth a_ hundred 
thousand converts a year to 
Methodism.” 

The occasion of this remark is 
worth recording, for it marks 
another crisis in the life of this 
minister. It was when one of the 
great churches of Brooklyn of 
another denomination sought to 
call him out of the ranks of 
Methodism to become its pastor. 
The eminent laymen of the pas- 





tor-seeking church provided an 
elaborate banquet When the 
flow of soul was at its highest 
they made known to the entirely 
unsuspecting Methodist divine 
that he was their chief guest and 
that they were gathered about 
him in shameless confession of 
having broken the Tenth Com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not 
covet.” They admitted that they 
coveted the pastor of Calvary 
Church in New York for their 
church in Brooklyn; they wanted 
a spiritual leader, a congregation 
builder, a man’s man; and they 
wanted—in short—Dr. Goodell. 
The doctor was keenly sensible 
of the compliment paid him. He 
expressed his deep appreciation 
and pleaded for time to con- 
sider, and the privilege of con 
sulting an intimate friend. Both 
were granted, though not with 
out misgivings, by the covetous 
Brooklyners. The friend with 
whom Dr. Goodell wished to con 
sult was the late John S. Huyler, 
millionaire candy manufacturer, 
and a man who for the last 
twenty years before his death 
had given away on an average a 
thousand dollars a day He was 
a man of good heart toward 
other men His consideration 
Small details 
When it 
stormed he would look out of 
the window of his comfortabl 


extended all ways 
did not escape him. 


home and say: “It’s a bad night 

for the boys on the street.””. When 

he thought of his woman em 

ployees standing much of the 

time in their occupations in his factories and stores, he 
thought also of their tired feet, of swelling joints and 
burning soles, of aching callosities and throbbing bunions : 
and at the holiday season, when hours were longer, 
he provided free the services of a chiropodist for 
every woman of them. MHuyler’s life history in itself 
had been peculiar. Much money had made him a Chris 
tian, which, if we may believe Jesus and the evidence of 
our own eyes, is quite the opposite of what much money 
does for most men. Huyler’s father and mother were 
loyal Methodists; but he, rich, young, convivially dis 
posed, was setting his face toward the primrose path 
The last hours of the year 1886 he had planned to watch 
out with boon companions in hilarious roistering. As he 
was leaving the office that afternoon on his way home to 


dinner at the family board Harlem the bookkeeper 





handed him a ch k, saying that it represented his profits 
on the year’s business. So great was his preoccupation 
vith pl ra wild night that he thrust the check int 
pocke hout } at it After dinner he 
tarted downtown again, he thought of the check, drew 
it Out, a untolded it under a lamp-post t ead it \ 
he 1 eC I ¢ paled It i | I la 
that m. That check ed hit 
imy ¢ P f he respon € } } 
New Y | a ve vhich he } 1 inte d 
to we I il He folde tl ip of paper 
nd1 | { ket. but 1 h ¢ p re The 
1 ' ] vntowt!l } ture } f 
ferent tind af w h meeti: | 
ls up of men and women wl t 
s e nucleus of what is now Calvary Methodist 
/ 


The features are those of an executive mind. 


His father and mother were in the 
watch party. They were kneeling and praying as he 
entered—praying for him, the rich young man who had 
great possessions, he doubted not—and he knelt and 
prayed among them. 


Episcopal Church 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


OHN S. HUYLER and Charles L. Goodell met each 
other in the prime of life. They became bosom friends. 
To the minister the merchant went to consult about his 
most cherished plans of benevolence. Never once did he 
find in the advice of the minister one trace of bias or self- 


seeking. 


He learned to lean upon him as upon a human 
rock. When Dr. Goodell thought of accepting this call 


the largest congregations that assemble on Manhattan 
Island. His church is at the corner of 129th Street and 
Seventh Avenue. The auditorium is a plain oblong, 
with the pulpit at one side and the seats placed so near 
together to increase capacity that one must assume the 
form of a boomerang to make one’s way to the center 
of a pew. The church is a plain structure, plainly fur- 
nished, and the preacher is a plain man.- His person- 
ality is singularly unobtrusive at the first. There were 
two ministers in the pulpit, and I found it difficult to 
decide which was Dr. Goodell, and was almost at the 
conclusion that neither was he. True, there was a force 
ful-looking person in the pulpit chair nearest me, with 
short bristling pompadour and a pugnacious chin. I 

looked him over carefully. His 








in them, But the spirit of the fighter bristles out of him 


i 
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to Brooklyn, he considered the possible effect upon the 
friendship of himself and Huyler, a friendship the in- 
timacies and frequencies of which could then no longer 
be continued, and he deemed the disposition of his 
friend, John S. Huyler, a thing of vast importance to 
the cause of Christianity and of philanthropy. It was 
with him, therefore, that he wished to consult before 
giving a final decision. He laid it before him in detail, 
and said 

“Shall I take it, John?’ 


THE SPELL OF TRUTH 


ND Huyler sat a long time sunk in his chair. He 
knew that the call which had come to his friend was 


probably a greater opportunity than he would ever have 


in his own communion, such an opportunity as seldom 
comes to any man, and then surely but once in a life 
time. He did not want to give Goodell up; but, on the 
contrary, he did not want to be selfish; so he settled 
himself in his chair and tried to consider the wider in 





terests of 


om, after which he gripped the hand 


of the minister silently for a moment, and then said 





G f ur « ence wills 
But the minister himself was reflecting deeply, and 
nsultit the wisdom of a st closer if less tangible 
It nd, and the end he found his conscience lid not 
t He turned from the brilliant prospe from 
I I pinn le in famou pul] vitl rea 
ul t back to ringing doorbell nd ml 
the fiftl flo T yf wall up house i! Harlem 
Not the least notable of the qualities of Dr. Goodell 


is his preaching power. He speaks twice or 


Patience and power are strangely mingled 


was not the face of a pulpit ora- 
tor. The features were those of 
an executive mind. Patience and 
power were strangely mingled in 
them. But the spirit of the 
fighter bristled out of him. He 
was the sort of person you would 
have liked to have for a Subway 
or an “L” guard on Sunday night 
when the hoodlums started 
“rough-housing” among the re- 
turning pleasure-seekers; for he 
would have quelled such incipient 
riots single-handed. Later it de- 
veloped that this was Dr. Goodell. 

When he arose to speak, fa 
Hibernicism be permissible, his 
rarely 
serted itself. The man’s voice 








unassertive manner as- 


and: bearing were simple. He 
made but the slightest use of 
personality. There was no sug- 
gestion of magnetism. He made 
no quick movements. There was 
not one crackling, vibrant note in 
his tones He seemed to be 
afraid of attracting attention to 
his presence there upon the plat- 
form. Only he kept on talking, 
and one must admit that his sen- 
tences began to be pungent. “The 
Practice of Religion” was _ his 
subject 





He began soon to be 
saying: “Religion is the relation 
of the soul to God, and the prac- 
tice of it is the practice of the 
presence of God God's 
regiment is not a camp fire or a 
ritual or a creed, but a good life 
growing into a good character. 

. . Theology is only a way of 
thinking; religion is a way of 
living.” 

Still, the man was disappoint- 
ing. He plodded forward almost 
monotonously with his entirely 
uninflected discourse. There was 
no possibility of making an in 
teresting personality story for 
CoLLIER’s readers out of such a 
preacher. I had been misled in 
coming to hear him. Away down 
in my heart a very unworshipful 
sentiment framed itself, a senti- 
ment which if vocalized would 
have sounded like that word of 
Ashdod: “Stung!” Yes, I was 
stung. I looked round upon the 
audience in a kind of sympathy. 
They were stung, too, poor peo- 
ple, and there were so very, very 
seats all full; the 


f 
Iso; and the gallery, 


many of them; rank after rank o 
spaces back under the gallery full a 
pitching upward on three sides of the auditorium, was 


banked high with pews that were filled, the women’s hats 





blooming like some new hanging gardens. But reflect 
ing that these people hac beet coming here like this 
Sunday after Sunday for nine years, it seemed patent 
that they could not have been deceived by a false lur 
Then I fell to considering faces ery eye was on the 
preacher. The hearers were in a waiting mood Chey 
Sat like é nitting the ittempt dt 
witchments of a mesmerist. They were going to give his 
spell a talr hance to “take” if it would | turned 
the companion at my side, who was a hearing Dr 
Goodell for the first time, and found another pair of 
eve that wet KE m F | pe vas 
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he Long Chance 


ANNESLEY 


VINCENT 


By 
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ALLIGAN made no re- 

ply to the hail from the 

police boat. He set his 
steering gear and rolled easily 
over the gunwale of the launch 
and into the water. As he rose 
to the surface the crest of a 
breaking wave caught him full 
in the face. He coughed the 
spray from his throat and nose 
and dived, swimming’ under 
water toward the tall buildings he 
had been watching a minute be- 
fore—their black sides flecked 
here and there by the lights of 
the city’s night toilers. He rose 
again two hundred feet inshore. 
The night was pitchy dark, with 
a gale from the south. Halligan 
glanced back. He could see the 
red and green lights heaving as 
the police boat rose to the swells, 
and knew that his pursuers had 
boarded the launch and found 
their quarry gone. 

Swimming strongly, two feet 
below the surface, Halligan felt 
the blood tingle joyously in his 
veins. He was free, for the mo- 
ment at least. He had a fighting 
chance for liberty. He felt him- 
self a man again. In a second’s 
time there flashed through his 
mind a picture of that morning 
in the criminal court when a 
framed-up trial had lifted the 
guilt of homicide from the back 
of Slattery, the precinct captain, and 
saddled it falsely upon his own. He 
remembered the twenty-year term which 
was as good as a life sentence, the two 
years of prison service, dark with heart- 
break and humiliation, and then his escape. In 
five minutes he would be ashore. In five minutes 
more, given an open street, he would be amid his 
old haunts. He knew where to find sympathy and 
concealment. 

As he reached the surface again the breath broke 
from his throat with a noisy “woof!” He shook the 
water from his eyes and filled his lungs luxuriously with 
the warm, fresh air. He looked for the lights of the 
police boat, but they were not in sight. Instead, the piles 
of a pier arose blackly, twenty yards to the left. Halli- 
gan reached them in a dozen strokes. His groping hands 
found a place which had been roughened and torn by the 
impact of some heavy craft. With an exclamation of 
joy he reached for a foothold, and drew himself up 
into—a flood of light. He half turned to see the search 
lamp of the police boat bearing down from the right 
and to hear the hail: 

“Hands up. We've got you!” 


OR a second he stood there, tall, broad-shouldered, 

sinewy; his jaw set, his Irish-blue flashing 
back defiantly the electric radiance that shone into them. 
Then with a spring he was upon the pier. There was a 
spatter of pistol shots, and he felt a quick burn, as 
though a coal had touched the tip of his ear. Then he 
He reached the street with a lead 
of two hundred yards, but his exultant confidence was 
He was in plain sight of his pursuers. There 
rattle of shots into the air and a chorus of 
whistles. He knew that within three minutes the poli 
would be closing in on him from all sides. He ran 
The rubber shoes he had found in the locket 
blue duck clothing 


eyes 


ran toward the shore. 


gone. 
was a 


swiftly. 
of the launch made no noise. Thi 
gave no hint of the prison he had just left 
or two in the dark street stopped in astonishment and 
stood aside to let him pass. He rounded suddenly to the 
south and quickened his pace. At the next corner he 
would turn eastward again and perhaps elude his pur- 
paused a m 


\ straggler 


suers. But when it was reached and he 
ment, he saw the street lamp two squares away shining 
upon a policeman’s helmet and heard the clatter of his 


heavy boots as he raced toward him 


AS THE men from the police boat rounded the cor 
Hallicar . still in sight He doubled 1} k 


ner, gan was g 
to the west and then shot south again. He was afraid 
to turn again to the right or left, for flanking parti 
might be expected from either direction His only 
chance lay in a straight flight If nobody headed him 
for four squares he would reach a tenement, giving out 
on thre streets Within it there was shelter The 


thought gave him new courage. Two hundred yards 
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ahead the street ended against the high walls of a ware- 
house broke to the east, 


the glare of fire 


Halligan reached this spot, 


and, fifty yards away, saw and heard 


the jangle of bells and the quick pant of engines. It 


was too late to retreat. His pursuers were coming on 
behind, giving tongue like a pack of hounds. The crowd 
was already gathering. Perhaps the confusion might 


k 


help him. At the corner Halligan pulled up, stood for 








moment, and looked around 

yes ADY, to the right and left, the police were 
stretching their lines head of him, across the 

street, were the burning buildings. The twelve-story 

loft building was blazing on two floors, and the six-story 

tenement next door was aflame in its first story. Down 

he tenement stairway, between the two buildings, the 

firemen were carrying a fainting womar | 

ill this at a glance He azed around | 

hunted into an impasse, and then, sudden! 

upon a face that he knew well. In the same moment 

Slattery recognized him. He darted back, seized an 

fice rm, and screamec It’s ‘Biff’ Halligan. Grab 

hin ' 

H g A r tl e like a pole vaulter, and 
Slattery in Pinch him!—Hogan! 
Claiewt Gs | l H ni 

H g d f ( d in tl full re f the 
f just as hi had dr pp s sh wdere ¢} wn back 
ne arm raised, the flush of battle on his face. Down 





the street behind him came the 
hue and cry, a group of racing 
policemen with a shouting mob 
behind them. From right and 
left half a dozen 
running toward 
seemed no 


officers 
him. 
escape. 


were 
There 
Only the 
door stood open from which the 
fainting woman had 
ried. 


been car- 
It was a long chance, but 
between a slow death in prison 
and a quick one by fire Halligan 
saw little choice. He met the 
charge of the first policeman 
with a stiff arm jab that sent 
the man reeling. He dodged 
under the extended arm of the 
second, and crossed the street at 
a bound. As he tore into the 
hallway the men from the police 


boat reached the ropes, went 
over them like a knot of steeple- 
chasers, and came charging 
across the street. At the top 


of the stairs Halligan looked 
down. The entrance was filled 
with helmets. Then a tongue of 
flame cut the wall like a knife. 
It swept across the stairway and 
a volume of smoke 
at him. 

At the head of the stairs was 
a door, and Halligan closed it 
with a bang. - 


rolled up 


E LEANED breathlessly 

against the wall For a 
few minutes at least the rush of 
smoke would be stayed. He ran 
to a side window and looked into 
the street. Already a squad of 
police racing to cut off 
from the rear. The 
smoke was pouring through the 
cracks of the floor. He could 
feel the wood crackling beneath 
his feet, and knew that in an- 
other minute the flames would be 
through. He ran up to the next 
floor, closing the stairway door 


were 
his escape 


as he passed it lready the blaze 
terrifying one During 
his moments of hesitation in the 
street Halligan had not thought 
of what the buildings contained, 
but now with a shock of realiza- 
tion he remembered. The first 
three stories of the loft building 
and the ground floor of the tene- 
ment were occupied by the In- 
ternational Chemical Company. 
The fire would be hot—and 
quick In fifteen minutes the 
whole building would be a fur- 
nace 


Was a 


The shouts of 
the crowd came 
up to him through 
the smothering 
heat. ‘* Poor 
kid,” thought 

Halligan 


a volcano in eruption. He 
knew now why the firemen had 
abandoned the interior when they had removed the last 


inmate Again he ran to a side window and looked 
down. On the sidewalk a dozen men were stretching a 
life net. They saw him and motioned him to jump. For 


1 moment he stood irresolute. Then the two years of his 
imprisonment rose up in his memory The quivering 
jaw set itself again, and Halligan turned back. He 
opened the stairway door a little, and a blast of smoke 


rushed through the narrow opening. He shut it quickly 
and ran up to the top floor, closing the doors behind him 
as he passed 

The door leading to the 


scuttle was open. Halligan 


went up the stairs to the little roof house. The door of 
it gave to the rear. He could see a Niagara of water 
racing across the roof and cascading into the court below. 
Looking through a chink in the front wall, he uld seé 
half a dozen streams leaping toward him from tl ld 
ings opposite and falling in a deluge inside the parapet 
N THREE sides was a sheer drop of seventy feet, 
with concrete sidewalks and brick-pa 
the bottom. To his right the wall of the loft building 
rose a hundred feet into the air, broken only by th 
many-windowed airshaft which cut a deep et in 
the building’s side. His eves moved quickly, searching 
every inch of wall. There was 1 handhole a 


man’s reach 
] 


Halligan dropped upon t 
off his cap and mopped the sweat from his forehead. It 
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was getting very hot, and smoke was already coming up 
the stair. He wondered what his mother would say 
when she read it in the morning newspapers. He thought 
of Slattery’s grinning face as Clancy and Hogan had 
leaped at him, and swore softly to himself. But, after 
all, it would be a quick death. The smoke was merciful. 
He would never know it when the roof opened and 
dropped him down into the blazing crematorium below. 
Twenty minutes ago he had been racing through the 
water with the breeze in his face. Only five minutes had 
passed since his feet had beaten the pavement in the 
street below; but he did not wish himself back. The 
worst that could come to him was better than the heli of 
wrongful punishment that he had suffered for two years. 


HE smoke came more quickly up the stair, and Halli- 

gan ran down to close the door at the bottom. 
His hand was on the lock. He was drawing it toward 
him when, suddenly, he stopped. From down the hall- 
way, almost lost in the noise of rushing water, and the 
metallic pant of engines, there came something like the 
wail of a motherless kitten. 

Halligan bent forward and listened. It came again, 
and his heart swelled and bounded with a strange terror. 
It was the faint, strangled cry of a child. “Ma-ma, 
ma-ma, ma-ma, ma-ma!” it was wailing. 

Halligan threw the door open and ran into the cor 
He stared forward and back, not knowing which 
way to go. Then the cry came again, from behind him: 
“Ma-ma! Ma-ma!” 

Halligan ran toward the sound. A glare of smoky 
light shot through a window, and in it he saw a tiny 
figure, tangled in a blanket, dragging itself painfully 
toward him. With a leap he was beside it. He lifted 
the child, blanket and all, felt tiny arms around his 
neck and a soft face buried behind his ear. Then he 
turned and ran back toward the door. He could hear 
the fire on the floor below. Every crack was spitting 
smoke. The door at the head of the stairway was blis- 
tering. Halligan shot up into the roof house. He 
slammed down the long trap that covered the stairway 
and stood upon it, with both arms around the child. 
\ velvety hand crept up and stroked his damp face. 
Pa-pa! Pa-pa!” lisped the little one. 


ridor. 


ALLIGAN no longer thought of his prison or of 

himself. There seemed only one thing of real im- 
portance—that the child should be saved. He looked at 
the brown eyes, at the curling hair, and the soft curve of 
the cheek, and the fighting blood flowed up into his 
brain. He pressed the little one closer in his arms, then 
laid it in a corner and stormed out upon the roof. As 
he ran toward the front his foot tripped and he fell, 
crashing, upon his chest. With a curse he felt for the 
object that had thrown him, drew it toward him, and 
then sprang to his feet, holding it in his 
hands. It was a scaling ladder. 

He leaped to the roof house and seized 
the blanket. He twisted it into a bag, such 
as an Indian woman might use, and put the 
child in it. He tore loose some clothes- 
line that fluttered from a post and bound 
the bundle upon his shoulders like a 
miner’s pack. He ran to the edge of the 
roof. Across the airshaft, almost out of 
reach, was an open window. Halligan 
raised the ladder, tilted it forward and 
jumped. The great hook of wrought 
iron caught the sill with a jerk that al- 
most pulled his arms from their sockets. 
He hung for a moment to get his wind, 
and then went up the rungs like a cat 
Behind the window was the stairway of 
the building. It was already full of 
smoke. To enter it meant suffocation. 
Halligan swung his ladder, caught the 
sill above, and a moment later thrust 
his leg through the window and rested. 
His only hope now was the roof. On 
the other side he remembered was an 
eight-story building. If he were quick 
enough it would be an easy descent—at 
the end of it, perhaps, recapture and 
prison, but the child would be 
With a growl he swore it should be safe. 
He felt the light weight upon his shoul 
ders and thrilled with the pleasure of it 
He balanced his ladder again, and heard 
the glass crash above him, as the hook 
pierced it and fastened itself upon 
the sash. 


safe. 


A° HALLIGAN dragged himself over 


the parapet of the loft building he 
faced the full force of the gale blowing 
from the south, and the air tasted like 


wine in his fevered mouth. He looked 
down at the roof he had left a few mo 
Already the roof house 


was | I ind the fire was rippling 
over the tarred surface toward the rear 
\ blistering heat struck him in the face 
and he drew back quickly, pulling the 
scaling ladder after him. He rested for 
a mot fore making ready for the 
descent n hastened across the roof 
tC side He leaned over the 


parapet and looked for the building below. His startled 
gaze dropped the whole twelve stories and rested on a 
heap of blackened ruins in what had once been the 
cellar. The fire had been there, perhaps months before, 
and the building which should have helped him to safety 

was gone. With a sinking heart Halligan let his eyes 
rove over the blank space. In the south airshaft the 
upper windows were already smoking. The lower ones 
were spouting flame. The scaling ladder which had 
brought him to the top would never bring him down again. 

He saw the handrail of a fire escape at the rear parapet, 
and raced to it. The iron stairs were there, but they led 
down into leaping flames. The rails were twisting 
with the heat. He ran to the front and peeped over the 
metal cornice—down into the street. Through the smoke 
and flame he could see the engines sending up their 
quick, noisy puffs of smoke and cinders. Firemen were 
running here and there. From above they resembled 
flat, turtlelike animals, and Halligan felt a curious 
amusement as he watched their legs flinging awkwardly 
back and forth. The fire was in six stories now, and he 
could hear the detonations as the cases of chemicals ex- 
ploded. In fear of these explosions all the ladders had 
been withdrawn. 


ROM the street and from vantage points in near-by 

buildings streams were being poured through the 
windows, but with no more effect than though they had 
been thrown by a garden hose. Halligan could hear the 
chief bellowing orders through a trumpet and the engines 
whistling furiously for fuel. He felt the child stirring at 
his back and swung the blanket from his shoulders. 

“God help the kid!” he muttered. “I'll let it breathe 
while it can.” 

The baby was crying when he took it out, making odd 
faces and kneading its eyes with grimy fists. Halligan 
danced it in his arms and in a moment it began to laugh. 
The small arms went around his neck again, and again 
he heard: “Pa-pa! Pa-pa!” 

The words came to Halligan like an appeal. His eyes 
clouded and a dry sob rose in his throat. Was there no 
way? he thought. Was there no way? He fell upon his 
held the child aloft as though to invoke the 
Divine mercy upon it, and cried out the Catholic’s appeal 
for succor. 


knees, 


He sprang erect and ran from side to side 
and from front to rear, seeking means of escape, and 
finding none. 

The fire was blazing higher, and the smoke whirled 
up thickly from below and was carried away in long 
plumes by the south wind. The heat was becoming 
stifling and Halligan wrapped the blanket around the 
child to protect it. He looked over the north parapet, 


and as he did*so the roof below seemed to rise at him 
with a bursting roar. 
skyward. 


A volume of black smoke rolled 
Then came another terrible detonation, and 





the freed gases went up in a whirl of red fire that shot 
two hundred feet in the air, and then away, wind-blown, 
in blazing streamers. Instantly the wind changed and 
came tearing down from the north, seizing the flames and 
the heated air and whirling them up the walls of the 
loft building like the breath of a volcano. Every win- 
dow in the north wall was ignited and belching fire. A 
thick volume of smoke poured up from the scuttle, and 
Halligan rose from where he had fallen and kicked shut 
the iron-faced door. His eyes fell upon the baby sitting 
up in its blanket with wondering, appealing eyes. 


HE sight frenzied him, and he threw back his head 

and screamed. He ran to and fro like a caged rat, 
seeking aimlessly for means of escape. He leaned over 
the front parapet, made a trumpet of his hands, and 
roared down to the crowd in the street, but the smoke 
hid him from their view. He charged back to the middle 
of the roof, flung his hands into the air, and shrieked to 
the sky... As he lowered his eyes they fell upon some- 
thing dangling from a spike in the chimney stack. It 
was a coil of insulated wire such as electricians use. 

With the glimmer of hope that it brought to him, 
Halligan became again his old, cool, resourceful self. 
He took the wire and ran toward the child. 

Down in the street two policemen were holding a 
brown-eyed woman who was fighting to reenter the 
tenement building, and alternately begging the officers 
to save her baby from the flames. Away to the south 
Slattery was talking to the division fire chief. 

“That’s the end of ‘Biff’ Halligan,” he said. 

There was an echo of satisfaction in his voice, and the 
big man looked at him with a queer admixture of curi 
osity and contempt. 

“He was a brave man,” he said. 
good fireman.” 

A newsboy darted under the rope and pulled the chief's 
arm. He pointed up and cried: “Look dere!” An officer 
threw’ him back into the crowd, but the chief was look- 
ing, and the crowd’s eyes followed. 

“Good God!” cried Slattery. “It’s ‘Biff.’” 


“He'd have made a 


AQUeEcR, hissing groan passed through the crowd as 

the breath was expelled suddenly from a thousand 
throats. High above the street, now outlined blackly 
against the red sky, now hidden by the smoke which 
eddied across the roof, they saw Halligan. He was mov- 
ing quickly, holding something in his hands. The crowd 
strained its eyes. There was a tense, breathless silence 
among them. The dark object left the man’s hands and 
began slowly to creep down the wall. 

“He’s lettin’ somethin’ down!” whispered the newsbov. 

The chief started. “Gee!” he said. “Wonder if he’s 
got the kid?” 

Somebody heard and the word rippled through the 
crowd. 

“He’s got the child—its ‘Biff’ Halligan, 
the man that killed Casey. 
the kid!” 

The chief bellowed through his 
trumpet, and half a dozen men with a 
life net ran across the sfreet. The bundle 
was still coming down. Suddenly it 
stopped. A cloud of smoke rolled aside 
and the man, clear-cut against the glare, 
was tying something to the 
stack. 

“Hell!” growled the chief, “his line 
ain’t long enough to hang a cat!” 

The smoke hid him again, and the 
crowd began to cry for ladders, for life 
nets, for ropes, for anything that might 
save an imperiled life; prayers to the 
firemen, prayers to the police—every- 
thing of abuse, ridicule, and adjuration 
that a crowd could voice. 


He’s got 


chimney 


HE chief looked at the angry, fright 
filled faces and spat impassively 
“They might’s well be sittin’ on the 
horn of the moon, for all we can do,” 
he said. 
The crowd groaned, and the pipe of 
the newsboy’s voice was raised 
“There he comes! Gee! He's got a 
scalin’ ladder!” 
Halligan was sitting on the parapet 
now, his feet dangling over the gulf be 
low. up, amid the smoke and 
glare, he looked like a pygmy. The hook 
of the ladder was well 


Away 


lodged on the 
brickwork, and the twelve feet of shank 
sloped downward, so that its end was a 
little 

Halligan turned, planted his feet upon 


distance from the wall below 


the rungs, and began to descend 


toward nothing He went down very 


carefully, very slowly He straddled the 
shank at the last rung, 


and sat there for 
a long time, busy 
with his hands 


The ¢ 3 


holding its breath 


He half turned to 


owd was 
see the search 

] ™ 

lamp of the police Presently he caught 

hoat bearing down : 





the runo hi 
° 1 2 at 1S 
from the right ' iS atiseiie I 
d § est and shook his 
legs free He came 
19 Continued on page 30) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


= ATE,” said her mother, “it don’t look to me as 


if you ought to go to him just like you are, and 
with nothing else. I know when I went to your 
pa and he saw my things, he was mighty glad.” 

“What did you have, ma?” 

“Right much. I had more than you'll ever have, I sup- 
pose—sheets and pillowcases and bolster slips, and a 
feather bed that had never been slept in, some aprons 
and a black dress, a whole lot of underclothes, and what 
I specially remember, I had two brand-new pairs of 
Your pa said: ‘Them shoes will come in handy 
to go to church in.’ Your pa always liked shoes. a 

They were squatting before the hearth, watching the 
embers of a supper fire turn gray. As ash formed, 
shadows died. Then the cold came in, snapping as if it 
were alive, freezing this up, prizing that out, and making 
everything grow small. The two women went to bed. 
Kate’s place was between her mother and the wall. She 
lay very still, to make her mother think she slept. But 
even when Jack, the toothless old dog, got to barking at 
a midnight moonrise, Kate had not closed her eyes. Her 
mother, meanwhile, coughed. 

Next morning after the stock had been fed, while 
they were waiting for the biscuit to get done on the 
bottom, Kate asked of her mother: 

“But, ma, don’t you reckon he'll be glad to get me 
just like I am?” 
he'll be glad all right, being as he’s tolerable 

He'll be glad for a while, Kate. Men 
generally are. But when you get to asking him for two 
dollars and a half to buy some shoes to go to church in, 
he won't like it much 
your pa was, and never will be; and your pa was mighty 
glad I had them shoes.” 


shoes. 


“| "spe { j 


poor himself 


He ain’t no such prime man as 


HAT day as Kate stripped tobacco in the barn, she 

wrestled with the question of her dowry. When 
night came, she had not solved the problem. She and 
her mother had their own place, but they were as poor 
as people well could be. They worked all the year round 
to keep in their possession ten acres ¢ 
It was their home. They slaved for their ten acres, 
much as they might have done for an inhuman master 
And the 
creek bottom! 
were yet slowly roasting to death, you would see high 


»f good bottom land. 


was inhuman down there in the rich 
Toward the end of October, while you 


climate 


up, hurrying across the sky, curious wind-blown 


which the people called mare’s-tails. This meant that 


summer was over. You might wake wy 





) 
with snow on the ground, or the creek frozen overt 
And winter stayed till May \t me tin n th la 
of the spring months, while snow flurries were yet whirl 
ing about, vou would hear a clap of thunder roll down 
from the hills, like a visible bouncing thing; and next 
day vour sweat went ft yell the brook No spring 
no fall hot uumme ] ! But the land was 
rich down ther« d Kate's 1 had ten acres 
They had kept their place free from mortgage, paid 
the taxes, and lived ever since uh of Kate's fathei 
eighteen years befor¢ Chey d been the wonder of 
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the neighbors. In this part of the country white women 
rarely worked in the fields. 

“She ought to get her another man,” the neighbors 
said, referring to Kate’s mother. “A wid sw woman 
can’t work ten acres of bottom land and tend to her 
baby !” 

But that is what Kate’s mother had done. She had 
gone on planting her four acres of tobacco and three 
of corn, and kept the rest in timothy hay, as her hus- 
band had taught her. She had a mule and a cow, and 
some laying hens and fattening hogs, just like other 
folks. Yet with all this she had barely come out even. 
There was always some sort of patching to do on the 
house or barn. Taxes had to be paid, whether the 
worms ate up her tobacco or not. A thousand and one 
things were forever costing good money—a pitchfork, 
for instance, a new plow handle, or one of those patent 
milk strainers which were of no earthly account. She 
had barely come out even. And she coughed. 


ATE’S mother had preferred this sort of existence 

to marrying again. She had been asked twice 
once by Joe Gibson, her husband’s cousin, and then by 
Jack Clardy, who had liked her before she was married. 
To both she had explained that she cared little for but 
one single man, and that he was dead. Joe Gibson 
stopped speaking to her, and married fat Sally Forbes. 
But Jack Clardy, who was not worth much, kept single. 
He had twelve acres of bottom land, just across the 
creek from Kate’s mother. He kept single, kept his 
twelve acres, kept his soul and body together, and kept 
also his affections, if not in the same place, at least in 
the same family. After liking Kate’s mother, he was 
come to like Kate. 

“You can go to him, child, if you want to,” 
mother had told her. 
us both alot. But after your pa, I just somehow couldn't 
go with anybody else. ’Tain’t the same thing with you 
Your pa wa’n’t nothing but your pa to you, and you were 
too young to know him much. But he was my man, 
soul and body; and I’m going to be his, 
But you go and take Jack Clardy, if you want to!’ 

Kate had thought about the thing all one summer. 
And a blistering October afternoon, just before the 
mare’s-tails appeared, while she 
her side of the creek and J 


11 


Kate’s 
“He ain’t a bad man, and he likes 


as long as I last 


was gathering corn on 
k Clardy was marking 
pigs on the other, she ered over to him and told him 
she had made up her mind to take him in the spring 

“Then I'll come over to-night and sit up with you and 
Jack hollered back 


your ma,” 


T# \T is how they had become engaged 
But little by littl i tol » this 


is Kate st pped tobacec 

Id December week, she ime to the conclusion that 
he ought to have some things to take with her when 
she went to Jack Clardy in the spring One night after 
supper, when the time had come to talk and they wer 
vatching the ashes of the supper fire, Kate proposed t 
her m ther 

“Ma, if I were to go in town and work at something 


he IP 





INO CINIX 


for the balance of the winter to get me some things, 
The tobacco 
is about all stripped, and there ain’t much else left to do. 
You think you could get along without me the balance of 
the winter?” 

“Since you're going to Jack Clardy, Kate, I’ve got 
to get along without you some time or other. I don’t 
see as it makes much difference whether you go away 
now, or in the spring—only the nights are awful long 
in the winter time, with nothing to do but listen at the 
creek freezing over and hear old Jack trying to bark. 
You reckon you could find something to do in town?” 

“I ’spec’ I could work for Mrs. Abernathy,” Kate 
ventured. 

“Doing what?” 

“Making up beds, sweeping the hotel out, and waiting 
on the table.” 

“That's sort of 
folks?” 

’Tain’t so high up,” “But ll get 
hold of some money and buy me some things, then | 
You know what you 


don’t you reckon it would be all right? 


low-down work, ain’t it, for white 


Kate admitted. 
won't have to ask him right off 
said. I’ve been thinking a lot about that.” 

“So’ve I,” replied her mother. “I sort of feel proud 
myself about letting you cross the creek just as you are, 
‘Well, here I am, Jack Clardy, and I wish you'd 
buy me some shoes!’ ” 

“No, it won't do,” 
folks and make up their beds for six months.” 


ited ta we sell Finis,’ her mother 
WY Finis mule. 


was the 


and say: 


Kate decided. “I’d rather wait on 


sugge sted 


‘And what’ll you work tobacco with?” 

“That's a fact Chen let’s sell Bet!” Bet was the cow 

“And where’ll you get any milk to make up bread 
with, and buttermilk to give the hogs?” 


“That’s so, too. And I don’t reckon we could spare 
any hens 


“We ain't got 


bacco and some of the corn; 


ma, but the crop of to- 
and it will take all that 
ot pay the taxes and keep you going 


nothing to sell, 


rr.) 


till the next crop. If I raise any money, I’ve got to g 
for Mrs. Abernathy 


morning, 


in town and work till I get it 
“All right You cat 
e 


Kate, when you take her the eggs. But we'd better g 


see her to-morrow 


to bed now [ feel awful coldlike somehow And 
there’s old Jack barking again.’ As she swept up the 
ishes on the hearth, and on her heart, she said: “That 
He’s older than you 


dog’s getting mighty old to live! 


are. Your pa him just after we were married, and 


[ named him Jack to show your pa I didn’t car 
for Jack Clard 
They retired, Kate as usual lying very 


make her mother think she slept; and her mother, as 


usual, coughed. 

Inwardly M1 A bernatl jumped at Kate’s p )s! 
he | 1 had just left in a blond drum 
met mp 3) dly Mrs. Abernathy hesit ited 
She was another widow who had made good—bett 
indeed by far than she would have don had not het 
husband finally had the grace to die Mrs. Abernath 
ok anes 48 Dp Hotel fifteen vears all by herself 
vaid the n ° dw now lending money six 
p nt 

But | 1 id discouraging] you 
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don’t know anything about a hotel! You couldn’t wait 
on the table to save your life. And if the couk got on 
a spree, you wouldn’t know how to jolly my city cus- 
tomers along! As for that crazy young doctor who 
sleeps on top the front porch, and pays three dollars a 
day! Lord! Lord! Every morning he hangs his 
white sheets on the clothesline, and his rubber sheets on 
the railing; he takes the slips off his pillows, stands the 
bolster up, folds the mattress over— Why, child, you 
never would learn how to make up that crazy young 
doctor’s bed !” 

Kate did not say anything. 

“What ever put it into your head,” Mrs. Abernathy 
continued, “to want to work here in town?” 

“Just to get me some things.” 


\V Y HEREUPON Mrs. Abernathy indulged her wid- 

owed instincts at Kate’s expense, and found out 
all about Jack Clardy and his prospects. When she had 
exhausted the short and simple chronicle, she remem- 
bered herself of good business methods, and carefully 
jewed Kate down, dollar by dollar and quarter by quar- 
ter, until she had employed her for six dollars and 
seventy-five cents a month, the hours of labor to be 
fourteen every day except Sunday, when Kate should 
have to work sixteen hours a day, for the very excellent 
reason that good people sat longer at their meals on the 
Day of the Lord. 

Kate felt grateful to Mrs. Abernathy, and set to work 
with a will that had been nourished out on the creek in 
the bottom. She swept and dusted and scoured in a way 
that let Mrs. Abernathy teach a Sunday-school class. 
She waited on the table with an alacrity which upset the 
cook’s good resolutions. But when the cook fell, Kate 
rose to the occasion and jollied the drummers so effec 
tively that they would have eaten sawdust. When they 
complained of their food, Kate merely put her waiter 
down, wiped her hands on her apron, looked them 
straight in the eye, then threw back her head and 
laughed. That may not seem prodigious to you, accus 
tomed as you doubtless are to wifely smiles and childish 
glee. But when Kate threw back her head a1.1 executed 
a country haw-haw 


—scoured it, rather—and then shook hands as weakly as 
if she had been dying. 

Kate, however, was not dying; she was coming up. 
Till then she had been like a tulip under a brick. She 
was now being released. She got enough to eat, for in- 
stance; and that was a great big thing in her life. 
3rought up on corn bread, soda biscuit, and salt pork, 
Kate lad never tasted mutton in all her born days, nor 
veal either, to say nothing of such dainties as juicy beef- 
steak, sweetbreads, brains, birds, honey, preserves, bran 
died peaches, sponge cake, pig-foot jelly, almonds, rai 
sins, pies, pudding, and a glass of cordial. She would 
not have believed there were so many good things to eat 
in the world. She fattened like an animal, became as 
frisky as a fattening animal; and one Monday after- 
noon, when she had gone out to see her mother, Kate 
laughed so loud that Jack Clardy heard her all the way 
across the creek. 

“She sure ain’t what she used to be,” he decided. 

And she was not. In the first place, she had lost her 
tan mask. Her forehead was white now, her cheeks the 
color of Mrs. Abernathy’s cordial. Amd Kate’s hair, 
which frost and heat had so long rusted, gleamed now 
like the back feathers of a young spring crow. But it 
was Kate’s teeth—like the inside of a mussel shell—and 
her lips and her laughter and her friskiness that filled 
Mrs. Abernathy’s rooms with lodgers and the dinner 
table with guests. Drummers who had been in the habit 
of going to some city to spend Sunday now stayed 
at the Phoenix until Monday. Kate’s laugh was good 
enough for them. Kate, in fine, was the best investment 
Mrs. Abernathy had ever made. And the good woman 
cherished her. She gave Kate as much cordial as she 
wanted; and even she let her have a pretty set of furs, 
which the horsewhip drummer humbly and honorably 
begged Mrs. Abernathy to give Kate with his compliments 


HE whip drummer was not prepossessing. He 
looked like a knotty tree which had been struck 
by lightning—and an old tree, at that 
he had drummed every product of the commonwealth, 
from Bibles to straight whisky; albums, for instance, 


In his long career 





laugh, into which not 
an atom of sophisti- 
cated city suggestion 
had found its way, the 
complaining drummers 

those benighted way- 
farers, who for years 
had not heard anything 
brighter than a smutty 
story—they simply sat 
back in their chairs, a 
knife in one fist, a 
fork in the other, stared 
an instant, said: “Great 
God A’mighty!” and 
then fell to. Yes, they 
would have eaten saw- 
dust. In their opinion 
Kate was potent. She 





was as clear a manifes 
tation of God Almighty 
as any thunderclap 
which rolled along the 
creek bottom, or as any 
poplar tree which had 
thrived in spite of the 
Hebrew hell of heat 
and the Icelandic hell 
of cold. 

\s for the crazy 
young doctor, he told 
Mrs. Abernathy Kate 





was an artist. And he 
told Kate so one morn- 
ing He was sitting 


there on the top of the 
porch, watching her 
make up his bed. It 
was cold; but in his 
he sat on 
he tin roof of the 


shirt sleeves 


porch, his legs dangling 
down. And there was 
a look in his clear, 
thoughtful gray eyes that reminded Kate of her mother 

when her mother got to talking about pa. The young 
doctor did not speak to Kate, he watched her only. 
When she had finished the bed, Kate felt that she ought 


to say something, or do something, by way of letting 
him know that his aerial apartment was ready. Not 
being used to words, and certain that laughter would be 


out of place, Kate utilized a side-step she had once seen 
lack Clardy execute for her mother—a grotesque sort 
f side-step, which bore more resemblance to a rooster 
a hen than to any polite gesture practiced 
ciety mortals. But the crazy young doctor did 
e anything incongruous in Kate’s side-step. He 


imped to his feet so hastily he nearly fell off the 


he held out his hand to her, saying: “Thank 

u are an artist.” 

lid not know what he was calling her, but sh« 
was something nice. She looked down, turned 


1 sheet, wiped her right hand on her apron 





This remnant of a man felt all the strength he had left go out in adoration for 


and coffee, fruit trees, churns, and preserving jars 
Finally he was come down to whips—an enormous 
bundle of which he carried round as samples, and 
which he always took to his room to keep their crackers 
from being stolen. While making up his bed, Kate spied 
the big bundle of whips. 
her mother’s slow mule, the whips fascinated her. The 
knotty old wayfarer canie up from breakfast and found 
her trying one of his whips 

“You want a whip?” he inquired 


sweetheart !” 


} 2 E chose the most effective lash in the bundle 
The old fellow 


( was delighted 


Fresh as she was from Finis, 


“Take your choic« 


“Oh, you know what a whip is!” he wheezed. And 
he tried to touch her. She bowled him over with a back 
slap of her hand And this remnant of a man fel 
all the strength he had left go out in adoration for his 
laughing tormentor. Kate laughed as he rambled to 


his feet, laughed as she pushed him aside again; and when 


a 


he begged her to give him one good cut with her whip, 
she laughingly complied, and kept on laughing when the 
old wreck jumped halfway across the room under her 
smarting lick. It was the way she whipped up Finis. 


HE old man would have died to please her. He 

would have died a thousand .deaths to be young 
once more for an hour and hear a girl tell him that she 
loved him. He twisted his itinerary, and spent every 
Sunday at the Phcenix Hotel; and every Sunday morn- 
ing, just after breakfast, Kate whipped him round the 
room to warm him back to youth. She accepted his 
furs much as she would have accepted wages for plow- 
ing. The furs would come in handy when she went 
to church. Certainly Jack Clardy would never have 
dreamed of giving her money for such idle purposes. 

“You say he done give ’em to you for whipping him 
up with a whip?” Jack Clardy asked of Kate, one 
snowy afternoon she had come out to see her mother. 

“Course!” Kate laughed so gayly that the decrepit 
old dog, which had been named after Jack Clardy, came 
out from under the house, where he now spent his time 
dying. This other old wreck, attracted by the sound of 
youthful vigor, came out to see what laughter meant; 
and he tried to wag his tail. But Jack Clardy could not 
understand the psychology of the case. 

“Blamed if I see what he wants you to whip him up 
for,” he mused. He called 
Kate’s mother mammy. The elder woman did not un- 
derstand either. Nor could she understand why her 
daughter laughed so much. 

“You ain't doing nothing wrong up there in town, are 
you, Kate?” 


“Do you see, mammy?” 


“Course I ain't, ma! 1 just laugh and have a good 
time, that’s all.” 

“But what you're going to do,” her betrothed asked, 
“when you come out in the spring and we start up to- 
gether? Lord knows you won't have no very good time 
out here with me—that is, no better’n what you've been 
having with your mammy all your life till you went to 
work in town.” 

Kate whistled. She did not know what she would do 
when she went to Jack 
Clardy in the spring. 
And what rendered th 
problem yet harder to 
solve was a thing which 
Kate had not dared to 
mention even to her 
own soul. This unmen- 
tionable thing was the 
young doctor's bed. 
Kate did not know how 
to analyze her feelings, 
never having pursued 
the study of emotions 
further than Finis, her 
mother’s mule: Finis 
liked to meditate and 
wave his ears; but 
Finis’s meditations 
would not plow a field 
up, and the graceful 
waving of Finis’s ears 
did not keep. grass 
from growing round a 
hill of tobacco. That 
was all the metaphysics 
Kate knew. 3ut she 
was certain she wanted 
to keep on making up 
the young doctor’s bed 
He could do what he 
pleased — tramp round 
the country counting 
up the sick folks, sleep 
outdoors, swim across 
the creek in the winter 
time, and be as many 
other kinds of a fool as 
Mrs. Abernathy and 
the drummers said he 
was. But if he would 
only rumple up his bed 


every night and let her 


his laughing tormentor make it up for him 


next morning — why, 
then she would be mighty glad. That was all there 
was to it. And Kate did not see how she could keep on 
making up the young doctor’s bed if she went out to 
Jack Clardy in the spring 
The young dector talked to her now as she made up 
his bed. And though he frequently forgot and used 
words Kate did not understand, she gleaned enough to 
grasp that over the hills, and far away from the creek 
bottom, there was a world of which she had never 
dreamed, and which the drummers had sadly misrepre 
sented. Not the big cities and bright lights—Kate had 


seen the pictures of all that sort of thing in the Sunday 


papers but a world where people felt sorry for folks 
It had never urred to Kate that anvbody was espe 
cially sorry for anythin n this planet, or that anybody 
was giving up his own life in an attempt to work out 
heme for the earthly bet ment of humanity Kate 
knew all about celestial betterment And one day she 
asked of her young doctor: “Ain’t you just talking about 


heaven? Ain’t you just one of these preacher folks 
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Praying for the Emperor 


Just before the death of the Emperor of Japan the people of all ages, from all walks of life, met in front of the palace to pray for 
On Sunday night the crowd came with lanterns and formed a dense mass of humanity from which rose 
The picture shows a group of servant girls in the oriental attitude of supplication. 





the life of their beloved ruler. 
the steady murmur of many voices Joined in prayer. 
The Emperor died on July 30 in spite of the pleadings of his loyal and devoted subjects, and the entire country was plunged in grief 

















Old and young joined in the national petition for 
mercy and in the national grief. This is an entire 
The 
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Some of the more 


prayed for six days consecutively. 
an old priest praying in the hot sun and a young 


man who has stepped out from the crowd to fan him 


devout subjects of the Emperor 


The picture shows 
school which has come in a body to the palace. 


principal is reading a prayer in which all are joining 
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Clarence S. Darrow Acquitted 


of bribing George Lockwood, a juror 
The picture shows 


charge 


t trial of thirteen weeks and two days the jury acquitted Clarence Darrow on the 
f great rejoicing in the court room when the verdict was brought in 


After 
the VcNamara scene 7 
ngratulating Darr An American flag was run up on the Temple of Labor when the verdict became known on the streets 


in trial. There was a 
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YOU Can Now Buy Indestructo Trunks 
at YOUR Price 


“The next trunk I buy will surely be an Indestructo.’’— 
How many times have you made this promise to 
yourself ? 


You must have believed in the Indestructo Trunk— 
must have believed it was a good trunk. 


105,000 Miles Without a Break 


One man from the far west traveled 105,000 miles, 
in thirty-two different countries, with an Indestructo 
De Luxe. 


He says, After one hundred thousand miles of the 
hardest travel, my Indestructo ‘Trunk is as good as 
new—no other trunk could possibly have stood such 


severe service. 


That man paid $25 for his trunk—he traveled one 
hundred thousand miles at 
a cent per mile—2% 


a cost of one-fortieth of 
cents per hundred miles. 


‘Truly, Indestructo Trunks gave that man “the most 
miles for the least money.”’ 


You surely do not want a trunk of half-way good- 
ness —and if you buy a poor or ordinary trunk, you 


can expect only poor or ordinary service in return. 


“Made-to-Sell” vs. “Built-to-Travel” 


Ordinary trunks are made to se//—I ndestructo Trunks 
are built to travel. 


The real value or weakness of a trunk is hidden from 
you at the time of purchase—but you find it out later. 
The weakness generally shows itself when you are 
many miles from home—uanprepared and helpless. 
Built-in strength and endurance prove their presence 
in thousands and thousands of miles of travel — 
unwatched and unattended. 


Ordinary trunks are sold on appearance—but ap- 
pearance does not constitute strength. 

The handsome covering of ordinary trunks may 
cover knotty, brittle wood, and nailed-together joints. 








BUY 


BAGGAGE 





Unit Jointless Construction 


Trunks are built by a special process 
which eliminates all joints - making. a solid, one- 
piece construction of six thicknesses of hardwood. 


Indestructo 


Indestructo ‘Trunks are built of the strongest wear- 
resisting material known—and covered with a heavy 
canvas duck, or solid fibre, according to the price 
you pay. 





And about that matter of price 


For seven years we have studied to produce a trunk 
embodying the Indestructo unit-built 
which would be within the reach of every traveler. 


principles, 


Success has rewarded our efforts—and you can now 

buy the dependable Indestructo at just what price 

you can afford to pay. 

Insured Against Breakage— 
Registered Against Loss 


Indestructo Trunks are insured for five years against 
breakage. 


This is our very substantial way of expressing to you 
our confidence in Indestructo durability. 


DESTRUCT 


You cannot lose an Indestructo—every trunk is 


registered and numbered in our office. 


You may be bound for the end of the world—but 
your trunk is bound to come back—safely and surely. 


Buy Indestructo Baggage 
Can you, in view of the overwhelming advantages 
of the Indestructo, afford to buy any other trunk? 


Priced—a _ trunk 
under the Indestructo 


Safe 
combination 
Trade-Mark. 
Write today : 
yourself. 


Strong—Insured—Properly 
only found 


now—make good your promise to 


Buy Indestructo Baggage and get the “most miles 
for the least money.” 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO., 709 Beiger St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Now Comes a Royal Rivalry 
in 40-Horsepower Cars 


Some 72 makers now contend for your favor with cars 


around 40 horsepower. 


Six of these cars, backed by millions 


of money, are in a fierce race for supremacy. The Michigan 


“40” is one. 


Never in all the history of motoring were such 


splendid efforts made to capture trade. 


The Middle Field 


The situation is like this: 

Among the lesser cars the leaderships are 
pretty well decided. So among the over-pow- 
ered, or cars at fancy prices. 

But there remains this mammoth middle 
field. ‘There are more cars in it than in any 
other. And no car dominates as yet. 

Here centers now the greatest concest Motor- 
dom has known. Here exists the fiercest strug- 
gle to outdo the rest. All of which accrues 
immensely to the purchaser’s advantage. 


The Wanted Type 


As things look now, the car which leads the 
Forties will be this country’s most successful 
car. Nearly every motorist, soon or late, comes 
to want this middle type. That’s why so many 
make them. 

Owners of small cars come to want something 
better—more power, more room, more appear- 
ance. Owners of heavy, high-priced cars come 
to want something more economical. 

So the trend of all classes is toward luxurious 
Forties. The demand for this type has become 
overwhelming. And the chiefest ambition of 
the ablest designers is now to build the favorite 
Forty. 


Cameron’s Car 


In the vortex of this contest, stands the 
Michigan “40,” Cameron’s latest car. 

Behind this car stands an ideal organization 
—men, money, national repute—thirty years’ 
experience in vehicle building. 

To build it, there’s a model factory, splen- 
didly equipped. There are all the modern fa- 


cilities, and the ablest men we can find. 
For designer-in-chief we have W. H. Cam- 
eron, who for years was the chief engineer of 


the Willys- Overland Co. 
For designer of bodies we have John A. 


Campbell, who has built the equipages of kings. 

For the man in charge of each important 
detail we have sought the best expert available. 

And we have, above all, modest ideas about 
profits. We have been building for years on an 
8 per cent margin, Michigan vehicles, for thirty 
years, have been the despair of competitors. 

The crux of this contest will lie mainly in 
price. That's the chiefest way in which high- 
grade cars differ in these days. 


Four Years’ Preparation 
5,000 Cars Tried Out 

This is no field for mediocre cars. There are 
several cars in it which can’t be greatly excelled. 
All are well built—some are splendid cars. 

In no other class is there such a fierce rivalry 
among able engineers. No other cars are built 
so luxuriously—equipped so expensively— 
the leaders among the Forties. In no other class 
is there such competition to outdo rival cars. 

So we have spent four years in perfecting 
the Michigan before we entered this fight of 
the Forties. 

We gathered around us the best motor car 
experts, and gave them ample time. They 
have built 5,000 Michigan cars, and have 
watched every car’s performance. Since the 
start they have added some 300 improvements. 

Last year the Michigan entered the front 
ranks. We could easily have sold twice our 
production. Yet this year’s model shows 
seventy-one improvements. 

So we have gone very slowly in this fight for 
supremacy. Now the Michigan “40,”’ In every 
detail, measures up with the best Of its rivals. 
And it outrivals all of them, in a conspicuous 
way, in the value it gives for the money. Any 
man who makes just comparisons is bound to 
agree with that. 

Now we are ready to dispute this field with 
every maker in it. 





Michigan 40° 
Price $1,585 


Completely Equipped 


Specifications 


Motor 


From 40 to 46 horsepower. Cyl- 
inders 44 x54. ‘Three-bearing 
crank shaft with extra size bearings, 
Designed by W. H. Cameron. 


one 
Ignition 

Dual system with Briggs mag- 
neto. ‘The only magneto guaran 
teed for the life of the car. In 
case of any shortcoming at any 
time, magneto may be returned 
express collect, and it will be re 
paired or replaced with a new 
one, and returned express prepaid 
within 24 hours. 


Rear Axle 
Pressed steel, Hull-Hoating type, 
easily adjustable. 14g-inch chrome 
nickel steel drive shafts, four 
pitch driving gears. 
sufficient strength for a 60-horse- 
power Car. 
Radiator 
Latest improved genuine cellu- 
lar-type radiator. 


Brakes 


Extra efhcient brakes, with 
drums 16x2% inches— internal 
expanding and external con- 
tracting. 


P« yssesses 


Springs 
The extra wide, specially graded 
Michigan springs make this car 
unsurpassed in easy riding quali- 
ties. Front springs are semi 
elliptic, 36x 2% inches; rear, 
three-quarter elliptic, 50 x 2% in- 
ches. Believed to be the most 
comfortable springs ever used on 

a medium-priced car. 


Frame 
3-16-inch pressed steel, 4 1-16 
inches deep, with 34-inch flange. 


Steering 

Adjustable steering post, which 
can be easily raised or lowered. 
lhis feature, together with our ad 
justable clutch and brake pedals, 
insures perfect comfort to every 
driver. 18-inch corrugated steer 
ing wheel, with friction spark and 
throttle controls. 


Wheels and Rims 


No part of any vehicle is more 
important than the wheels. ‘They 
must stand up. 
ine Shortsville wheels, known 
everywhere as best. 134 -inch 
spokes are used~ twelve to each 
wheel. 

Fitted with Firestone quick- 
detachable universal demountable 
rims, including extra rim. 


Body 

Specially designed by J. A. 
Campbell, foremost body designer 
of this country. Straight -line 
body with extra room both in front 
and rear seats. “—Cwenty-two coats 
of paint are required to get the 
lasting finish put on Michigan 
bodies. 


So we use genu 


Upholstering 
Soft, hand-buffed leather of the 
finest grade, filled with best grade 


of curled hair. Cushions are 14 
inches deep—the deepest uphol 
stering, we believe, and the most 
comfortable, used on any car. 
No car at any price offers greate! 
luxury in this respect. 


Dimensions 
Wheel base 118 inches. Width 
of rear seat, frame to frame, 60U 
inches. Width of rear seat, inside 
upholstering, 50 inches. An pie 
room for three large people 
Doors 20 inches wide. From das! 


to back of front seat, 54 inches 
From back of front seat to back 
of rear seat, 50 inches. Depth ot 
rear seat 23 inche front seat 21 
inches 
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Michigan 40 


Price $1,585 


Completely Equipped 


Special Features 
Four-Forward-Speed 


Transmission 

The Michigan is equipped with 
four-forward-speed transmission, 
the most perfect everdesigned. Di- 
rectdriveon fourth. Many Ameri- 
can high-priced cars have used the 
four-speed set, but the Michigan is 
thefirstcarselling atamedium price 
to adopt this important feature. 
With this transmission one may 
secure much higher efficiency out 
of the motor at much less expense. 

Four - forward -speed transmis 
sions are now found in 157 Euro 
pean makes of cars. It is the con 
sensus of opinion among motor 
car engineers that in 1914 this is 
bound to bea feature in most of the 
leading medium-priced cars. You 
getitin 1913inthe Michigan ‘‘40."’ 


Oversize Tires 

According to the schedule is- 
sued by the Tire Manufacturers, 
very few cars are equipped with 
tires of sufficient capacity to carry 
their weight. According to this 
same schedule, these tires give the 
Michigan about 20% over-tire ca 
pacity. The Michigan ‘*‘40"" is 
equipped with 35x4'%4-inch tires. 
Experienced motorists, more and 
more, are insisting on having an 
extra-tired car. 

Electric Lights 

The Michigan has the dynamo 
system of electric lights. No light 
ing expense, no lighting troubles, 
no tanks to be charged. ‘The 
electric headlights are 12% inches 
in diameter, and of remarkable 


power. The side lights are in- 
serted in the dash and are flush 
with it. This lighting system on 


other cars, as an extra equipment, 
usually costs $125. 


Center Control 


Left-Side Drive 


The Michigan follows the latest 
practice, among many cars of the 
better grade, by adopting the left- 
side drive. ‘Thus the driver sits 
close to the cars which he passes, 
and on the high part of the road. 
No levers clog either front door. 
In high-grade cars this arrange- 
ment is fast becoming universal. 

Nickel Mountings 

The Michigan, of course, is 

equipped with white nickel mount- 


ings throughout. Experienced 
buyers now insist on this. 
Self-Starter 


There is such a difference of 
opinion about the various types of 
self-starters that we have not 
adopted any one type as regular 
equipment. We prefer to leave 
this selection to the buyer. We 
equip with either the gas or electric 
starter at a moderate extra price. 


Over-Capacity 

The driving parts of this carare 
all made sufficient for a 60h. p. 
motor. ‘This means, on the aver- 
age, 50 per cent over-capacity. 
Few other cars in the world have 
so large a factor of safety. 

The axles are extra strong. The 
transmission has sufficient strength 
for an 80h. p. car. The tires are 
over-size. The frame is 3-16-inch 
steel. The brakes are extra large. 

Equipment 

Best grade mohair top with side 
curtains and envelope complete. 

Windshield built as part of the 
body. Can beinglined atanyangle. 

Electric lights and dynamo. 

Electric horn 


$50 Jones speedometer—four- 
inch dial 

Firestone quick-detachable uni 
versal demountable rims, with 
ext at mm. 

Special foot rail. Swing robe 
rail, Rear tire 1rons. 


Complete tool e« juipment. Tool 





Four Speeds, Electric Lighted 
Over-Tired, 50% Average Over-Capacity 
Completely Equipped—for $1,585 


In this war of the Forties you get amazing values. There 
are 72 makers trying to outdo each other. They are giving 
the best features ever put into cars. And the Michigan “40”— 
in addition to all else—is making a price which is wholly un- 
matchable. We defy any rival to meet it. 


You Get the Benefits 


Here’s where this fight helps you. 

No other cars are so splendidly equipped as 
some cars in this middle field. Cars at twice 
the prices lack some of the costly features. 

No cars are better built, for hundreds of the 
ablest engineers are doing their best on Forties. 
This is true of others in this Forty field—just 
as true as it is of the Michigan. 

This royal rivalry among masterly makers is 
bringing out the finest cars ever created. And 
prices have been cut immensely. Some old- 
time prices have been cut in two. 

You men who decide—you who buy these 
cars—are getting enormous benefits. You are 
getting Forties, splendidly equipped, at what 
stripped T hirties sold for but a short time back. 


The Crux Is the Price 


The Michigan “40” enters this contest with 
the best car Cameron can build. And no man 
has ever excelled him. We enter with a car 
which the ablest men have spent four years in 
perfecting. 

A better-built car is impossible, and no 
maker, we think, will claim it. 

To this car we have given extreme factors of 
safety. We have made it extra wide and roomy 
—fitted it with extra-size tires. Special at- 
tention has been given to comfort. The 
equipment includes electric lights, and all else 
that anyone wants. 

We are giving all this, yet we quote on this 
car a record price for cars of this class equipped. 
That is where the Michigan will win, with men 
who make comparisons. 


Note the Specifications 


Note carefully the Michigan specifications. 
Note how each compares with other cars in 
this class. Note the width of the seats—note 
the depth of the cushions. Note the wide 
springs—the big brake drums. 

Note the size of the tires—the four-forward- 
speed transmission — the electric lights with 
dynamo. ‘These are expensive features. 

All of these details count for your good, and 
nine cars in ten skimp on some of these features. 
The only way to know what our price means is 
to consider each fact in these specifications. 


Be Fair With Yourself 


It is up to you to make rigid comparisons. 
There is no other way to be fair with yourself. 
Go then and compare the cars. Examine every 
detail. Test the cars in actual operation. 

There is nothing mysterious about good cars 
— nothing not easily analyzed. Pay no atten- 
tion to any allurements outside of provable 
facts. Let neither name or fame be used to 
cloud the vital issue. Cars which held the 
laurels last year may not hold them this. 

We are facing new conditions in this Forty 
field. There is warfare on, and the man who 
chooses wisely can get values never known 
before. 


Write for Catalog 


We have issued a remarkable catalog, cover- 
ing all the facts in question.’ Send this coupon 
for it—send it now. Then we will tell you 
where to see the car. 


Michigan Motor Car Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 
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; Michigan Motor Car Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mail me the catalog. 
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*“*‘CORRECT STYLES 
FOR MEN.”’ 











The man who wears one of the new von 
Gal made Hats for Fall, whether it be soft 
hat or derby, can positively rest assured 
that he cannot be better hatted. 


In style, quality, workmanship, finish and fit these 
hats are the highest embodiment of hat design and 
skill in manufacture. Ask your dealer to show you 
a von Gal made Hat. You are sure to find a style 
that suits your face and figure. He will guarantee 
you satisfaction in fit, material and style, and we 
stand behind his guarantee. 


The New Fall styles include the smartest and latest 
rough, scratch and bright finish effects. 


Prices $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he cannot supply you, 
write for Fall and Winter Style Book M, and we will fill your order 
direct from our factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, 
your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the Milles Celebrated $3 Hat 





Offices and Sales- 
rooms: 


| Factories ra 
Danbury, Conn. 


| Niagara Falls. 1178 Broadway 
Ontario, Canada New York 
Straw Hat Factory: '48 Summer Street 
Baltimore, Md. Boston 
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Charles L. Goodell 


Concluded from page 17 


but to an assimilable spiritual message. 
In the last ten minutes of that sermon 
such a witchery lay upon the people as 
David Warfield himself may cast; but it 
was all quite artless. They of Harlem 
who fill this church, some in silks that 
rustle, and some in prints that have begun 
to fade, are a common human folk, and 
Charles L. Goodell is a common human 
sort of preacher, with the genius of sin- 
cerity and the sublime art of simplicity. 
There was no word of his that a child 
might not have understood, and no truth of 
his teaching that was not worth reflecting 
upon by the wisest of this world’s savants. 
He scaled the mountain heights, but kept 
his feet upon the earth. Every element of 
oratory was there. The man has magnet- 
ism, rhythm, imagery; but all are subdued, 
restrained, harmonized, and blended. 

“Tell me,” I pleaded of one who knew 
him well, “the genesis of this homespun 
oratory.” 

“I can only give you some hint of it, 
was the reply, rather reluctantly given, a 
reluctance evidently born of a fear of mis- 
leading: “Goodell, you know, is a man 
whose every action and method must be 
interpreted by an ingrained sincerity of 
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purpose. The passion to be sincere is 
with him greater than the passion to be 
eloquent. He is trying to preach not him- 
self but his Gospel; as indeed we all are, 
but it is an obsession with Goodell. He 
has a natural instinct for literary polish 
and for the arts of the orator. They 
tell me that in his early days, so keen was 
his ear for smooth-flowing English, that 
his written sermons would scan _ like 
poetry; but he found this love of the art 
side of preaching made him self-conscious, 
found his fine phrases attracting attention 
to the manner rather than the matter of 
his discourse; and so, as resolutely as 
Demosthenes set to work to cure himself 
of his stutter, Goodell set to work to strip 
his oratory of its art, so that his people 
would listen to him without thinking of 
him.” 

He has hit his mark. How those people 
in Harlem listened as he said to them: 
“Goodness is better than goods.’ To grow 
a great soul is better than to build a big 
barn. A white robe js rather to be coveted 
than a purple one; and if it comes to that, 
Jesus taught that a man had better beg for 
bread in this world than cry for water in 
the next.” 


To the Top of Colima 


Continued from page 15 


to get a bite to eat, give the horses a roll, 
fill our gourd canteen and—for luck—an 
empty olive-oil botthke—and then pushed 
on. The little ranch must be at an alti- 
tude of about 10,000 feet—the pass over 
the Nevado nearly 13,000 feet. Here we 
left our horses—although it is possible to 
take them round by a more circuitous trail 
—descended the long shoulder of the op- 
posite slope, into and out of several bar- 
rancas for a combined drop of, perhaps, 
4,000 feet to the stretch of lava rock 
where we had come to grief before. It 
was my intention to get to this and, if 
possible, across it before dark. 
OVER 
VERYTHING went smoothly, and not 
later than six o'clock we were off for 
the pass, the dentista in the lead, enliven- 


THE PASS AGAIN 


ing the austere solitude with “I wonder 
who’s kissing her now!” The lower 
world had been shut away beneath a 


blanket of fog ever since we got into the 
zone of pines. High curtains of it now 
swept across the Joya, and, wrapping about 
us, chilled still further the increasingly 
frosty air. And as they swept over and 
on again they left the sharp pinnacle of 
the Nevado black and glistening, with 
vapors swirling from its head, as if it 
were something just created, set there 
smoking and not yet cool. 

At the pass we turned our horses over 
to the good-natured ranchero, who had 
plodded after on foot, with instructions to 
have them there again the following after- 
noon, and, loading the mozo with all that 


decency permitted, started the descent. 
The valley between us and the volcano 
was filled with fog, but the rusty cone it- 


self showed above the smother like a great 
smoking heap of slag. The natural trail 
up it lies directly in front as you come 
across the pass, but between the innocent- 
looking timber and the foot of the cone is 


a sheer precipice of several hundred feet 


a fact that cost us a precious hour or 
two on our first climb—and it is necessary, 
therefore, to follow the shoulder down to 
the left of the volcano and then return 
across the field of broken lava rock 

There was still about an hour of day 


light when we got down to the lava, and 
I was in the lead, about three-quarters of 
the way across, when it began to rair 
There is a ditch between this lava rock 
and the precipice, with a tangle of shrubs 
at the bottom of it, and I scrambled down 


into this, hoping to find at last a partial 
shelter and to start a fire. The latter was 
all but impossible in the increasing down 
pour; in a disconcerting short time it was 
dark as Egypt, and the situation was not 
made more cheerful by the absence of the 
other two. After half an hour’s howling, 
faint shouts came back and presently I 
could make out the mozo’s voice—some- 
thing had happened to the other man 


A NIGHT IN TH RAIN 


just joined the 


Mexican when 


t] , S aentiad " oti ling 
(i ! Ca « umbpiinge ad 


’ | HERE was nothing for it but to climb 
ut of even this unsatisfactory shelter 
Sad 
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quite dead to the world. The twelve 
hours’ steady pound, the altitude, and an 
injudicious gulp of brandy, which he had 
thought might brace him up for the last 
lap, had knocked him out, game as he 
was, and he was now seasick and trem- 
bling all over, his teeth chattering like 
castanets. Groping under the first pro- 
jecting rock we could find—enough to 
cover the most of us with our legs doubled 
up and jammed down through spaces be- 
tween the rocks—we huddled, thinking 
that presently the deluge would stop. 
And there we stayed, a melancholy mix- 
ture of arms, legs, and packs, not to men- 
tion the dentist’s dog, which, having been 
carried in his arms down the steeper parts 
of the descent, now burrowed complacently 
into the only really warm and dry spot in 
the pile. We had no tent, but the dentist’s 
blankets were fortunately rolled in a bit 
of canvas, and with this we made a par- 
tial roof—he groaning and gasping as if 
every breath were his last, the poor mozo, 
with not even a rock to cover him, hud 
dled in his drenched poncho outside, heav- 
ing every now and then a lugubrious sigh 
The dentist slept a little breathing the 
while with a quite terrifying chatter and 
rattle, and I presume I did also, although 
it seemed as if the entire night was spent 
in shifting from one sharp rock to an- 
other, and now and then digging out a 
clammy tortilla, which the patient Mexi- 
can and I divided, ground up and swal 
lowed with melancholy satisfaction It 
was not ideal preparation, yet it is always 


reassuring in such circumstances to re 
member that, with plenty of fresh air 
food, water, and a certain amount of re 
pose—not necessarily sleep—the human 
animal, if not required to think, can get 
along like any other animal He can 
digest anything, be soaked without catch 
ing cold, get up next day, shake himself 
and go on about as well as if he had tubbed 


and rubbed and dined and been lulled to 


sleep by a Balalaika orchestra 


THE TOP AT LAST 
HE rain stopped before daylight, a 
chill wind moaned down from the 
black peaks, and just as soon as it was 
gray enough to see, we disentangled out 
selves and took account of stock. The 
dentist had rolled on the water gourd dur 
ing the night and broken it, and the moz 
had lost the coffee kettle in a tumble the 
night before between two rocks. There 
were mouthfuls of water, here and there, 
however, on the flat surfaces of the rocks 
a cupful in the olive-oil bottle, and an 
mpt baking-powd«¢ 1 With this 
we made coffee, toasted a few tortillas, and 
the lean oked S ¢ 
The dentist w t haky to try 
there was still the ng pull back ove 
Ne de nd 1 | t time instead 
dow the mozo had been encouraged 
1 critical moment the ¢ before |] 
ssu nce that nee t the | 1 
he need not tr the ne there w 
ng for it but t » up alone 
With the clouds comin nd going 
enough light to e€ ne’ imed te nel | 
hears Ithoug! evervthing bevond 
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Essenkay Scores a Tremendous Success 


Punctures and Blowouts Ended 
Tire Bills Cut in Half 


Essenkay—the wonderful, 
revolutionary substitute for air—has won 
enormous popularity. It is the greatest 
boon ever given motorists. “Thousands of satisfied 
users heartily, enthusiastically endorse it. Dealers 
everywhere report tremendous sales. 


Essenkay is Simply Remarkable 





It eliminates the air-filled 


inner tube entirely. 


It does away with pun- 


tures forever. 


It spe//s the end of blow- 


outs or slow leaks. 


It means the saving of thou- 


sands of dollars in tire upkeep alone. 


It cuts tire bills in half. 


Remarkably Resilient 





Once you put Essenkay in 
your tires you can go anywhere you 
choose, over any road you choose, with 
never a thought of your tires. ; 


Once you put Essenkay in 


your tires you are agreeably surprised 


and elated with its smooth, even, easy 
riding qualities. You are astounded 
with its buoyancy. 


Essenkay a Wonderful Substance 


Unique, original in every 


sense of the word. There’ s not a drop 
of rubber in it. It can’t rot, run or crum- 
ble. It is put into your tire in moulded cylindrical 
form ready for use. It doesn’t have to dry or con- 
geal. It is not a liquid. It is impervious to heat, 
cold or the elements—impervious to acids, chem- 
icals, and gases. 








It Lasts Indefinitely 





Nothing seems to affect it 
—not even wear or tear. It is inter- 
changeable in tires of the same size; 


as fast as one tire wears out it can be used 
in another. 


Last butnotleast,Essenkay 
pays for itself over and over again in the 
amount of money it saves. 


Install Essenkay Today 





You’ve had your share of 
punctures and blowouts. Why not end 
them forever ? 


You’ve had to spend dol- 
lar on dollar for delicate inner tubes. 
Why not save this money ? 


Your car is only as good as 
its foundation. Why not make that foun- 


dation perfect ? And incidentally why not 
realize motoring perfection as well? 


Is there any tangible, logi- 
calreason why? Get Essenkay in your tires 
today—now. Learn its many merits. 


Essenkay—Sold Everywhere on 
Thirty Days’ Trial 
There is an Essenkay 


dealer within your readyreach. Drive to 
him now. Let him equip your tires with 
Essenkay. Ride on it thirty days. Give it every 
test you can. ‘There’s your actual proof. But—be 
sure you find an Essenkay dealer—be sure you get 
Essenkay—it’s fully guaranteed. 


The Essenkay organiza- 
tion is nation wide. However, should 
you fail to find the dealer nearest you, 


clip the coupon and send it to us. We will send 
you his name and address. 


Better still, we’ll send you 
the book ‘“The Remarkable Story of 
Essenkay.” It’s the greatest story of 
the time and it’s vitally interesting to you. Write 
now—instantly. 











Essenkay Opens Enormous Opportunities for Agents 


Our state agents everywhere are on the lookout 


Where no state is mentioned in the following list, 


for big, broad-gauged men to represent them throughout their vari- the territory has been divided among town and county agents. If 
ous territories. If you find that there is no Essenkay dealer in you live in one of the unmentioned states and if you desire terri- 


your town, and if you are the right man, get in touch with your tory, wire us immediately. If the territory is still open, we will 


state agent immediately. 


ALABAMA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Ala- 
bama, P. O. Springhill, Mobile, Alabama. 
ARIZONA and CALIFORNIA — The Essenkay 
Sales Co., of Arizona and California, 1038 
South Main Street, Los Angeles, California. 

ARKANSAS~—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Ar- 
kansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

COLORADO ~The Essenkay Sales Co., of Col- 
orado, 1242-48 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA and MARYLAND 
The Fssenkay Sales Co., of District of Co 
lumbia and Maryland, 2 East North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

FLORIDA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Florida, 
212 South Orange Avenue, Orlando, Florida; 
Greenville, Florida; 119 South Baylen Street. 
Pensacola, Florida 


GEORGIA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Georgia, 
34 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 

KANSAS~—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; Atchison, Kansas 

KENTUCKY~—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Ken- 
tucky, 1148 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


See ee eee Se See ee 22222828228; 


A Reminder 


Write the Essenkay'! 

‘General Agent in: 
your state for local 
‘agency, now. 








To save time, phone or wire him now. | send you our agency proposition—but to take advantage of this you 
, . 5 id 
It’s an opportunity too big to neglect. 


must wire us immediately. 


ESSENKAY STATE AGENCIES 


LOUISIANA- The Essenkay Sales Co., of Louis- NEW MEXICO—The Essenkay Sales Co., of New UTAH—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Utah, 14 


iana, 849 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Mexico, Watrous, New Mexico East Third Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Louisiana NEW YORK—The Essenkay Sales Co., of New VERMONT—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Ver- 
MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND— The York City, 246 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New mont, Percival & Silsby, St. Johnsbury, 


issenkay Sales Co., of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, Motor Mart, Park Square, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


MICHIGAN- The Essenkay Sales Co., of De- 


York City, New York; Matheson Automobile Vermont. 

Sales Co., 726 Main Street, Buffalo. VIRGINIA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Virginia, 
NEVADA- The Essenkay Sales Co., of Nevada, Newport News, Virginia 

Goldfield, Nevada. WASHINGTON ont IDAHO - ie Essenkay 


troit, 809 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich- Bs ak | bai — Co., of W ashington snd r jaho, Sunny- 
igan "al Wests Caries. 4 Herm Peek Squere, .Washington, 
MINNESOTA — The Essenkay Sales Co., of Min- Asheville, North Carolina. WYOMING The Essenkay Sales Co., of Wyo- 
‘nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Cet AAEM he Rauedbey’ Sales Co nd ming, 1410 Garfield, Laramie, Wyoming 
MISSISSIPPI he Essenkay Sales Co., of Mis- Oklahoma, Fifth and Broadway, Muskogee, FOREIGN AGENCIES 
sissippi, Clarksdale, Mississippi Oklahoma. MeO A.The Essenkay Seles Co., of Alberta, 
MISSOURI—The Ess senk: ay Sales Co., of Mis- OREGON—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Oregon, Calgary, Alta., Canada 
souri, 221-223 Admiral Bouievard, Kansas ( ity, Portland, Oregon. BRITISH COLUMBIA — The Essenkay Sales Co 
atsooseels 3029 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mis- SOUTH CAROLINA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of British Columbia, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
. ° of South Carolina, Charleston, South Carolina ONTARIO—The Essenkay Ontario Agency, 47 
MONT ABA te eesommay Sales Ca. es Maw SOUTH DAKOTA~—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Banks Street, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
tana, Helena, Montana. South Dakota, Aberdeen, South Dakota. SASKATCHEWAN -— The Es ikay Sales Co., of 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—The Essenkay Sales Co., TENNESSEE—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Ten Saskatchewan, Battle ford, Sask., Canada. , 
of New Hampshire, 725 Union Street, Man- nessee, Madison and Manassas Streets, Mem- MEXICO—The Mexicana Essenkay Sales Co., 
chester, New Hampshire phis, Tennessee Ltd., Mexico City, Mex 
{2 6 Oe eS eee Oreos 
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| CAR OWNER'S COUPON } 
§ The Essenkay Co., 1091 Reaeuikee Br ing ‘ 
i 2120 Michigan Ave., ( ' 
' 
; I am anxious to have all the facts. Please ' 
] " . ) 
sone your illus trated booklet The Re ' 
‘ narkable Story of Essenkay 1 
' t 
' Name | 
ENDS TIRE TROUBL. Fin om 
+ ' 
g ~t nd No. ] 
, ' 
8 Size of tires...... . Say ' 
' ' 
THE ESSENKAY COMPANY CHICAGO, ILL. ; ¥ ; 
*y 3° ° ° g “yy car 1 State ' 
1091 Essenkay Building 2120 Michigan Avenue RE EEE 
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THE BLAGK SHELLS 
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**I Want Some of 


**So do you. Here's why: 

** “What have you in the shape of cucum- 
bers?” she asked. 

***Nothing but bananas, Ma’m,” sadly re- 
plied the grocer. 

**Now, don’t fool yourself into believing 
that THE BLACK SHELLS rate with the 
others just because they have the same shape. 
They are the quickest things you ever shot 
and they all act alike. The reasons are plain: 


AMMUNITION Climax 


Smokeless 


Ajax 






flame recoils upon itself. 


more than one thousand experiments. 


friends; but it is not the whole story. 


of THE BLACK SHELLS. 


Dept. 9 






Smokeless 


Any one of these five modernisms is good and sufficient 
reason for your using THE BLACK SHELLS exclusively 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


NA 





Romax 
Black Powder 





**The Flash Passage (the hole in the head through which the flame from 
the primer reaches the charge) is twice the usual size, so twice as much of the 
flame of the primer flashes instantly into the charge. 
and more complete combustion, because with a small flash passage much of the 


This means a quicker 


*‘Again, other primers are heavy mercury fulminate and light powdered 
glass. Just think of the difficulty of keeping such a mixture uniform. Common 
sense. tells you that some of the primers must be too strong and some too weak. 
THE BLACK SHELLS primer is absolutely uniform and is the result of 
But this is not all—ground glass 
absorbs 20% of the heat of the explosion, lowering the temperature of the 
flame; whereas the materials in THE BLACK SHELLS primer actually 
increase heat. You don’t want the powder in your shell to burn slowly, grain 
by grain, but all in a bunch, and high heat and big flame are the essentials.’” 

That's the sort of lecture that thousands of shooters are giving to their 
Send for our booklet and learn about 
the waterproofing, the hard, smooth crimping, and the solid one-piece brass 
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“Just make yourself comfort- 


able. Ill be ready in a minute.” 


That’s the way a photographer 


spoke the other day after seating 


his subject in the studio. 


A few seconds later he said: 


«J think those will be very good, 


Will mail proofs to-night.” 


Clever photographers and fast 


plates and lenses have made hav- 


ing your picture taken a rather 


pleasant experience these days. 


There's a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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To the Top of Colima 


Continued from page 26 


was as thoroughly shut out as if one had 
been on a fishing boat off the Banks—the 
ascent was merely a straight, stiff climb 
over loose stones at first, and later up a 
rather slippery pyramid. It was steep 
enough so that it was often easiest to go 
on one’s hands and knees, but in no wise 
dangerous, and rocks jutted out of the 
gravel every fifty steps or so, where one 
could pull up and rest. 

The natural path which we had seen 
from the Nevado led up between the two 
cones to the saddle between them and 
then to the right up the main cone— 
roughly speaking, its eastern side. This 
side is solid and, with the wind from the 
east or south, comfortable enough. The 
west side, for a considerable distance 
down, is seamed and smoking, and, on 
account of the gases, if nothing else, im- 
possible. 

The height of the volcano is said to be 
3,960.9 meters; about 12,872 feet. The 
Nevado is 4,334.57 meters, or about 14,087 
feet. The cone proper from the lava 
field where we spent the night looks to 
be about 3,000 feet There were no ashes 
and no difficulties other than you would 
expect to meet on a 35 per cent sand and 
gravel grade at 13,000 feet. 

The isolation and silence, broken only 
by the thumping of one’s heart and the 
unending whistle of a wind that ought to 
have blown the clouds away but didn’t, 
the whole creepy mystery of the thing, 
with even the valley and the path up 
shut away now beneath the fog, was sufh- 
ciently interesting, and when suddenly a 
breath of sulphur crept down through the 
semiluminous mist the adventure seemed 
quite worth while. Evidently the crater 
couldn't be far away, and ten minutes later 
I pulled up over the ledge of rock to a 
summit almost as flat and smooth as a 
tarred and pebbled roof. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE CRATER 


HIS “roof” was a hundred feet across, 
perhaps, and from its inner edge 
dropped into what looked to be a dried-up 
lake, and was, apparently, a portion of the 
filled-in crater. The rock that jutted 
through this inner edge was hot, and 
from little crevices in it spurted jets of 
air, so hot that you could scarcely hold a 
finger over them. Here and there little 
threads of vapor came out of the rock 
along the inner side of the cone, and the 
air was pungent with a sulohurous gas, 
which every now and then, as the wind 
shifted, drove one back toward the east- 
ern edge of the “roof” and even below it 
The fog was too thick to see the other 
side of the depression or how near it 
might be to the smoking western rim; 
and the wind, which was from the east, 
made it impossible to venture very far in 
that direction. It whistled by at half a 
gale until it seemed as if the air must 
clear, and crouching in a little niche on 
the inner side of the cone where one could 
keep warm, I waited half an hour or so 
shifting about as it became uncomfortably 
hot—for the fog to clear away. 

From where I sat one could have looked 
down, had it been clear, as from the top 
of a pyramid, the whole twelve thousand 
feet to Colima, and possibly, if very clear, 
all the way down to Manzanillo and the 
sea. Northward would have stretched the 
broad valley, with its lakes and little white 
dots of haciendas, up to Zapotlan and on 
toward Guadalajara. It was disappoint 
ing, but the expedition was traveling on 
rather thin ice, all things considered, and 
I presently gave it up and started down. 
And none too soon, for we had scarcely 
started the long pull up the Nevado again 
when down came the rain 


MORE ICE-WATER BATHS 


YOR an hour we 
thick brush 


pushed up through 


“false pea,’ the mozo 
called it—which, when thoroughly soaked, 
was about as near to solid water as anything 
[ ever tried to walk through. To dive head 
first into it, scattering quarts of ice water 
down one’s neck, with the daylight fading 
and every step carrying us into colder 


levels, was fairly busy work, and pres 
ently got down to a matter of fifty steps, 
a stop for breath, then up and into it 
again. For if we didn't get back to the 
he rses, we should have to spend another 
night in the open, and on the heights in 
stead of in the comparatively sheltered 
1] 


valiey 
We had been climbing for three hours, 
perhaps, when there came echoing down 
the long shoulder one of those wild cries 
with which the mountaineers call thei: 
amiable ranchero, with a per 


cattle. The 


| cit he had not 


ventured to ex! 





the day before, had led the horses round 
the pass by another trail to meet us nearly 
a mile lower down. We clambered aboard 
like shipwrecked sailors —the cowman 
barelegged under his heavy grass poncho, 
thick almost as a thatched roof, plodding 
along on foot—and so, walking now and 
then when the cold became too intense, 
we crawled up over the windy divide and 
down into the sheltering timber. 

The dripping woods seemed almost 
warm, and, after another hour's scramble 
through Egyptian blackness, a light glim 
mered, and there stood the cowman’s lit- 
tle apprentice boy in the doorway of the 
hut, waving a blazing splinter of pine. 


A MEXICAN PEON’S HOME 


T was the regulation country peon’s 

home—one room, made of poles driven 
into the ground as closely together as pos- 
sible, with a thick overhanging, grass- 
thatched roof. In one corner, between 
two stones, was the little fire which baked 
tortillas, stewed beans, and warmed the 
family during the cold mountain nights. 
You huddle round this little blaze, the 
smoke gets out where it may, and it is 
surprising, if you but keep near the floor, 
how little it bothers you. This was the 
fifth night I had accepted the good-natured 
mountaineer’s hospitality, and the pine 
torch blazed through the rain like the 
lights at home. 

We were still a day’s journey from dry 
clothes and a bed, but we were out of the 
wet; plenty of tortillas were piled on a 
hanging shelf away from dogs and cats; 
the pot of beans, almost as much a fix- 
ture as fire itself in such homes, steamed 
in the ashes, and with the few canned 
things we had left behind us on the way 
up, the repast soon assumed the air of a 
banquet. We dragged off our soaked 
boots and clothing and partially dried 
and wholly smoked them by holding each 
piece directly over the little tongue of 
flame. There was coffee enough for every- 
body, tinned sausages, which the dentist’s 
wife had put up—blessed be she and the 
Chicago packer who had the ingenuity to 
devise such convenient delicacies !—and 
all in all it was genial enough. 

It is at moments like these that one ap- 
preciates the humble tortilla. Made of 
ground corn and water, and baked about 
the size and thickness of a thin buckwheat 
cake, it is as portable—and almost as 
tough—as so much leather. When you 
want to eat them you drop them on the 
coals, let them puff up, grow crisp on the 
outside and soft within, blow the ashes off, 
and then, if eaten at once, they are not 
only good but have, as our mozo sagely 
observed, “mucho resisiencia.” 


THAWING OUT AT “THE JEWEL” 


UR friend, the cowman, had fresh milk 
and cheese in addition to the two Mexi- 
can staples, tortillas and beans; and at the 
moment, at least, that was all he did have 
neither vegetables nor meat nor trim- 
mings of any sort, not even sugar. It 
seemed a lonely enough life, away up here 
in the chilly levels, where it is always cold 
except when the sun is out, with nothing to 
do but watch his cattle by day and shiver 
in his poncho over a little wisp of blaze 
at night. Yet, of course, as men of his 
class go, he was fortunate. He could 
scarcely have found a healthier spot; the 
clear mountain air and splendid scene were 
always his, and although he had no one 
to talk to, except the icemen jogging past 
with their burros two or three times a 
week, also he had no one to order him 
round. And the twenty-five cents and 
measure of barley he received every day 
from the hacienda was almost munificent. 
The poor mozo who came up with us 
received for the entire trip, as I after- 
ward learned, one solitary peso—fifty cents 
in our money. For this he light-heartedly 
undertook to do three days of the hardest 
kind of work, during a considerable part 
of which he carried on his own back all 
that he could comfortably stagger under 
Except for a few tortillas, he started off 
without a scrap of food, and except for 
his thin poncho, neither bed nor blanket 
For two hours we thawed out about that 
little fire, while the apprentice boy from 
Zapotlan, in his ragged little poncho, with 
bare sandaled feet as black and leathery, 
almost, as an ostrich’s, watched everything 
with bright eyes, and, without a word or 
a smile, kept the pine-knot candles lit, and, 
when the wood gave out, went out int 
the rain for more. The mountaineer lis 
tened to our adventures with flattering in- 
terest—he and the mozo exchanging mor 
intimate gossip in their curious, windy 


singsong—and now and then put in 
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Franklin “Little Six” 


A small powered six—a new type of automobile—six cylin- 
ders in a light car. 


Built as a five-passenger touring car or a two-passenger 
runabout with folding auxiliary seat. 


The lightest, most compact six-cylinder car built. Some 
sixes weigh nearly twice as much. 


In a small motor (a big, heavy motor is not’ required in a 
light car) the smoothness and flexibility of six-cylinder construc- 
tion are very pronounced. 


Thirty Horse Power 


$2800 


The motor is air-cooled—the simplest type of construction 
known. There is no freezing in winter; no boiling and over 
heating in summer. 


The easy-riding of this car is remarkable. Full-elliptic 
springs and flexible construction are the main reasons. 


And the size, length and weight are just right for perfect 
riding balance. 


You can order direct from the factory or through a Franklin 
dealer. 


Write for Little Six book and catalogue of all models 
Folder—‘‘They Barred Us Out’’—sent on request 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse NY _ 








PARIS GARTERS 


are a necessity to every 
well-dressed man; they 
are tailored to fit the leg 
perfectly,—comfort; they 





stay up,—neat appear- 
ance of hose; no metal 





can touch you,—sanitary; 
prices 25c and 50c,—any- 
one can afford to wear 
them. 


Better have morethan one 


pair, to change as you 





change other underwear. 


Look for the name PARIS on 


every garter. 

















or OVERCOAT 


made to order 
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HIS offer will appeal to men who are not only judges of good 
clothes—but judges of great values as well. Season after season ff 
BELL TAILORS save big money for thousands of customers | 

on the finest made-to-order clothes. We can save you at least 
one-third on your Fall and Winter Suit or Overcoat. | 
} 

| 


New Fail 91 YLE BOOK FREE 


Every man interested in dressing well and saving money should send for 
our catalog. It tells how you can get a $20. suit for $13.50. It contains 64 all- 
wool samples of choice, seasonable fabrics to select from; the latest styles 
photographed on real, /éve men—showing exactly how 
they would look on you. It contains full instructions for 
taking your own measurements or showing how any mem- 
ber of your family can take them as accurately as a tailor. 
We guarantee a perfect fit from these measurements, or 
you may return the suit or overcoat and get your money 
back, if it is in any way unsatisfactory. 


We Sell Direct and Save You One-Third 


Our Catalog is our only representative—it goes to thou- 
sands who are glad not to be annoyed by agents—glad 
to pocket the commissions on their own orders, 
If we employed agents as most other yy. 
tailoring concerns do, we would ae 
have to pay them at least 334% . <x 
commission, and add this aa y 
to our present prices. 
















If you are planning to 
get new clothes this Fall 
send for our style book and 
catalog No matter what 
priced clothing you are used 
to wearing, we are anxious to 
come in direct competition with 
the men who sell you now. 

Our most enthusiastic custom- 
ers are men who never thought it 


possible to get such masterful style 
and such perfect fit by mail and for 
so little money. The catalog contains 
many letters from our thousands of ® 
pleased customers. Send for it today ¢ NMS 
and let us solve your clothes problem. ° af ne 
It is free, and puts you under no e be 
e obligations by sending. ¢ ng > 
The Se Re 
- ey 

Hal) THE BELL TAILORS of New York > 
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dailors ,123-127 Walker Street, New Y ork City oss 
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To the Top of Colima 


( Concluded from page 28 


word of his own as to whetherewe had galloped past the lighted doorway of a 
seen anything to shoot or how much a rifle shop. The excellent proprietor sat bent 


would cost in our country. over his accounts within—bare, white 
Adjoining his chilly hut was a sort of | washed walls, candles, a crucifix. It was 
log house de /uxe with its cracks filled— like a scene at the opera. <And_ people 


the home of his wife, it appeared, on those _ live in these places and work there. This 
rare occasions when she came up from is their humdrum every day. One won 
Zapotlan. There were some women’s. ders at times why anyone inhabits an im 
things in a little soap-box trunk, a regular personal boiler factory like New York. 

pillow stuffed with cotton, which the den- 


WHAT IS KNOWN OF THE Vo 
tist’s scientific training compelled him to " Penne 


avoid, but which suited me exactly. There NOME dry, bright February—loose ly 
was also a sleeping mat in one corner, a speaking, the dry season is from Octo 
few lithographs cut from advertising cal- ber to May—lI hope to climb down into that 


endars, and over the doorway pictures of | valley between the Nevado and the cone, 
the saints and the legend: “Esta casa prepared to stay awhile and really sec 
cristiana y honrada no admitte periodicos what is there. Anyone used to roughing 





ni obras impresas qui pugnen con la re- it a little will find it a delightful winter's 
ligion. Bendita sea Dios’—(this Christian excursion. If time presses he can do it, 
and honorable house will not admit news- as we did, in three days, but more people 
papers or other printed matter which con- would prefer to take longer and climb 
Assuan Dam, part ofthe Nile system, one of the greatest engineering projects of its kind, flicts with religion. Blessed be God). the Nevado as well. 
The ranchero politely ushered us into In spite of the genial assurance of your 


+ this comparative palace, as he had done hotel proprietor or mule man at Colima 
The Nile System—The Bell System on the other nights, and there we slept the — or Zapotian that no one has climbed to 


sleep of the battered until the first streaks the top of the volcano, it has, as a matter 


For thousands of years To provide efficient tele- aiahk at ie ech als sine at Male rua eo SS oe 
Egypt wrestled with the prob- phone service in this count ing low like electric lights, the black pines which “no white man has ever set foot” 
‘ . thesamefundamental rinci le climbing up all about, the Nevado shoot- were known to Spanish missionaries cen 

lem of making the Nile a p ing far above them to catch the first warm __turies ago and are painstakingly described 
dependable source of material has to be recognized. pink of day. A gourdful or two of warm in the forgotten notes of some near 
: entire country must be ba milk instead of coffee—nectar which — German scientist! An active vol 
prosperity. seemed made of sunshine and the vivid air cano has, however, this advantage as an 


sidered within the scope of one | of the pines—more tortillas, and so on down object of exploration—it can be discov 
But only in the last decade system, intelligently guided by the trail to Zapotlan. The little boy,histerm ered over and over again. 





4 E of service over apparently, trotted along \ German, Karl Pieschel, climbed Co 
was the Nile’s flood stored up one policy. beside us bright-eyed and silent as ever. lima in 1852, and two Frenchmen, Dollfus 
and a reservoir established It is the aim of the Bell IN THE SHADOW OF COLIMA sales tee Ug pesca of 1p with snes 
from which all the people of System to afford universal ser- one yr ain clanging og _- into cone = field of lava, = — of 

: ° vapotian that noon. Sunday and a Tete 1885, and it was quite another Colima that 
the Nile region may draw the vice in the interest of all the day had brought all the red blankets out; the two Mexican geologists, Aguilera and 
life-giving water all the time. eople and amply sufficient | there was a procession in the plaza, and Ordonez, tried unsuccessfully to ascend 

or their business and social ye in the chilly mists bombs ex- trom ony = ike side in 1894. When 

Santas ; ploded every now and then with a dis- some of the delegates to the International 
Primitive makeshifts have needs. | concerting bang. The dentist’s incom- Geological Congress at Mexico City—in 
been superseded by intelli- parable wife had dinner ready for us— _ cluding Dr. E. O. Hovey, curator of geol 


Because they are connected | one of those unexpected feasts which make ogy in the American Museum of Natural 


gent engineering methods. and working together, each of the gilded restaurants of far-away cities History, New York—made an ascent in 
i ed by 




















> > ~ 2 - - ¢ } 
Success has been the result of appear about as important as a Turkish 1906, the cone had again been change 
: the 7 000,000 telephones in bath must seem to a parched traveler who _ the eruption of 1903. 
a comprehensive plan and a the Bell System i is an integral | has just discovered an oasis in the desert Apparently the eruption of 1911 made 
baa’ : . : | —and after that I caught the trainand rode mo changes in the crater. The nearest 
definite policy, dealing with part of the service which pro- | down out of the clouds again to Colima. photograph that I could take was from 
the problem aSa whole and vides the most efficient means It was a midsummer evening when we the shoulder of the Nevado, and the fog 
: : got there and the band was playing again stopped my pictures at the lava floe which 
adapting the Nile to the needs of instantaneous communica- in the plaza. As the tramecar with its twice stopped us. The pictures of the 
of all the people. tion. galloping mules—the coming of the train crater used here were taken by Mr. C. B 
is an event in Colima—rocked through the Rogers of Ocotlan, Mexico, and Mr. Sum 
A ERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Com PANY narrow streets toward the center of town, ner Mattison of Madison, Wisconsin, both 
M | it seemed as if the pines and frosty silence of whom have been to the top of the vol- 
| of the morning were on some other earth cano. Somewhere in that exasperating 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | Once we boynced past a church—a white stretch of lava rock the next adventurer 
: . blaze through lofty, opened doors, within ought to find “proofs” in the shape of a 
One Policy One System Universal Service | which hung two curtains of blue satin, mackintosh first cut off at the waist and 
| apparently from the roof, and framed in finally hurled entirely away. And in Za- 
| these the twinkling altar and kneeling  potlan there is a mozo to whom all are 
| worshipers. In barred window seats, open- referred. He had not been at home more 
ling on the street, with the flowers and than half an hour before he was telling 
| or: inge trees of the patio dimly suggested how his gringo companion had not only 
behind them, soft-voiced girls chatted or climbed to the top of the crater but planted 
looked at the night, themselves white and a cross there, and by this time his story 
flowerlike in the dusk. Now and then we _ should be well worth hearing. 
Prints by Gaslight Phe Long Chance 
y © i It Drops the Game Continued from page 19) 
You = Scuarive es down, hand under hand, until he hung The heat and smoke from the gutted 
anyone in your shoot- - é “? ; 
ing party. Your string from the lowest rung, swinging over the tenement, carried by the gale, swept 
For clear snappy, ra ty legac aakel dizzy space beneath across the roof and over his head in a 
Hatwa?Y a : - “He's goin’ to drop!” screamed the blistering torrent. Fifty feet to the left 
iene : 5 clays’’ smashed can | es h Spe i 
brilliant prints from Hi be as bigasany. Shoot , newsboy was the airshait, with every window yom 
| =~ : pa bey The brown-eyed woman gave a sharp, iting fire lifty feet to the right the 
| a Fox Gan and class Iry shriek, and |. Then Halligan flames f the re ‘re edd 
your Kodak neg ratives with the leaders. : dry shriek, and taintec len alligan ames trom the rear windows were eddy 
Hy let go ing round the corner of the building. The 
. : T i j 7 » people sl dad sn e 4 ts sé ( oO c v o be 
insist on Velox—the Half the peoy hrank and shut their thre urren emed to Halligan t 
eyes, but when they opened them the man focused on him. The lines of hose had 
, m1 . ae ¢ os % was still there He was two feet below been withdrawn to protect other prop 
only pape! that is made ; q the ladder, with his arm around the child, — erty, and the fire, unchecked and beyond 
xclusivelv et tl : dangling by the length of a clothesline, contr was roaring through the long 
exclusively to meet the which he had fastened to the rung lofts and eating up the piles of merchan 
. t f tl i The crowd cheered, the deep voices of dise like the chaeme of a blast furnace 
requirements oO 1e . : scram daa te pe li es J ett OS repel, AEA ag ite 
| The Finest Guninthe World the men cut by the shrill cri f women Halligan ta burned The collar but 
; | - ' ; The chief roared out: ton burned his throat The heat went 
amateur negative. tr yf ‘wades. marshes, will “Ain't he the man? Only just one through the rubber soles and burned his 
carry a better gun than your F< chance in a million—and he grabbed it.’ feet. He looked up at the red, lurid sky, 
“ , ] | 11] } ve 
a pe T * n When the fire comes through the roof and the volumes of smoke rolling above 
rhe best finishers of Tied to psf nae n an | it’ll get ’em,” rumbled Slattery his head. The shouts of the crowd came 
“ 7 written in ink by our pert 411 “The fire won’t come through the roof,’ up to him faintly through the smother 
Kodak work use Velox tester, recording the behavior o |exulted the chief. “There ain’t much to ing heat 
. that particular gun We gua ly ; : . he : “D . ee et eee OP 11; “ey 
: : atitee it to perform in your hands urn in the top loft, and the roof’s brick Poor kid!” thought Halligan [ won 
exclusively. exactly as it did on our own proof It’s just like a big kitchen range. You der how it’s feeling inside five layers ot 
uld broil a steak on top of it and sit blanket.” ‘ 
: h porcadt rt gow , alongside and scarcely even scorch.” He thrust his hand into the pocket of 
: ¥ ws hoe ’ | But Halligan, swinging dizzily by his his jumper and found a knife. He cut 
NEPERA DIVISION If your dealer hasn’t it, write us [4] | -— a igh Raney’ i: 
’ his name Citslent n colors. free | scrap of clothesline, with the red sky a slit in the bag and thrust in his n 
TP atnee 3 a hn o 4 maso » groped gently for the child’s hand 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. The A. H. FOX GUN CO. above and a h ap f jagge 1 ma mry He groped g -, 1e ~ = 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 4702 North 18th Street, Philadelphia |}% nearly two hundred feet elow, was It closed abou . = e witl 
| f scorching drew his arm, and as the heat rose fot 
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The ¢ a r 


Wheelbase — 110 inches. 

Motor —Long-stroke; 4 cylinders cast en bloc; 3% inch 
bore, 5-inch stroke. Two-bearing crank shaft. Timing gears 
and valves enclosed. ‘Three-point suspension. 

Steering —Left Side. Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch 
steering wheel. Throttle control on steering column. 


é 


Control—Center Lever operated through H-plate inte- 
gral with universal joint housing just below. Hand-lever 
emergency brake at driver’s right. Foot accelerator in 
connection with hand throttle. 

prings—Front, semi-elliptic; rear, full elliptic and 
mounted on swivel seats. 


me—Pressed steel channel. 
Front, I-beam, drop-forged; rear, semi-floating 
= 
ransmission—3 speeds forward and reverse; sliding 
gear, selective type. 


onstruction —Drop - forgings wherever practicable ; 
chrome nickel steel used throughout all shafts and gears in 
the transmission and rear axle; high carbon manganese steel 
in all parts requiring special stiffness. 


Body —Full 5-passenger English type; extra wide seats. 


— 


sy —s ca P's 7 
1e Cauipment 


e 


T 
Non-skid tires — 32x3!». 
12-inch Hall Bullet electric head Tally-ho horn. 

lights with double parabolic lens. Jiffy curtains — up or down in- 
6-inch Hall Bullet electric side stantaneously. 

lights with parabolic lens. Top and Top cover. 

Bosch Magneto. Windshield. 

Exide100 AmperehourBattery. Rear view mirror. 

Warner Auto-Meter. Tool-Kit, Jack, Tire Repair Kit, 
Demountable rims. Pump. Robe Rail. 


Extra rim and holders. 


R-C-H  <twenty-Five” $900 


f. o. b. Detroit 
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We Are Making History 


When the annals of the motor-car industry are 
written, not the least important chapter will be the 
development of the fully-equipped car at a popular 
price, as exemplified in the R-C-H. 


The R-C-H for 1913 marks the greatest advance 
along these lines that the industry has seen. It is 
a pace-maker; and though other cars may —and 
will— follow in its path, we take exceptional pride 
in the fact that it was first made possible through 
the engineering and constructive genius of the 
R-C-H organization. 


The glory of achievement, the joy of accomplish- 
ment, are at least as great as any financial consider- 
ation. And we shall make 30,000 R-C-H cars this 
season, not to secure every possible dollar of profit, 
but because such a car at such a price is only possi- 
ble through enormous quantity production. 


So far, we have endeavored to keep the R-C-H 
banner in the van of motor-car progress. Whether 
we have succeeded, we leave to your judgment. 


But if high aims, earnest effort, and a sincere 
desire to give every R-C-H owner the utmost possi- 
ble value for his money will accomplish this result, 
the R-C-H will always stand 
the leader of its class. 


as it does today— 





R-C-H CORPORATION, 109 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St.; BOSTON, 563 Boylston St.; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.: DENVER, 1520 Broadway; 
DETROIT, Jefferson Ave. and Lycaste St.; KANSASCITY, 3501 Main St.; LOS ANGELES, 1242 South Flower St.; MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway; 


PHILADELPHIA, 330 North Broad St,; SAN FRANCISCO, 819-835 Ellis ‘Ave.; 


WALKERVILLE, ONT., CANADA. 
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Some of the Advertisers, Engaged in the Automobile 
The Long rt Industry, who have Used the Colunins of 


(Concluded from page 30) 


a moment and a breath of cooler air came 
from below, Halligan opened the vent and 
tried to fan a little air through it. After 
that he watched for those rare moments, 


giving the baby a little freshness and] [Tf You are Ready to Demonstrate the New 1913s, 


then closing the bag again as the heat and 





smoke were forced down upon him by Remember that Here is Where the Successes of 
the wind’s pressure. He turned his red, 
parched eyes up to the red sky and prayed 1912 were shown. 


that the wind might change. 


H® put out his hand, touched the build- 
ing, and drew it back quickly. The 
wall was giving off heat like a stove. He 
could feel his face blistering. The thin 
rope pressed heavily on his chest and, as 
he twisted in the air, it cut into his skin. 
He was growing faint now. The noises 
from the street seemed very far away. 
He reached out feebly and touched the 
child. 
“God save it!” he muttered. 








" A cool air came up from below and 
Florsheim fanned his forehead. He looked up in- 
rising straight up. A puff of air from : i ene aes rag 
the south moved his hair, and a sensation ¥ os * HUPP-Y EAT: 
lasts follow Nature's meas- “The wind is changing,” he thought 
lazily. Then he went to sleep. 


differently and saw that the smoke was 
“Natural Shape” ; 
aTura ape 
of comfort stole over him. rhea: 
An hour later the And conaeg were black 


urements. True harmony 


in every line — inside as and smoking slowly. A heavy rain was d ) 
eselll an dat falling, and the firemen, dragging lines eee hig ; ; Bp MeCS Se 
” E of hose, were slowly fighting their way ; 


Ask your shoeman for The Florsheim from floor to floor of the loft building, 
Shoe or send us your order and we will dousing out the embers of the fire and 
have it filled by our nearest dealer. flooding the heaps of smoldering mer- 


+ chandise. 
Price $5.00 The division chief caught the eye of a 


“Imperial” Quality $6.00 lieutenant as he hurried by. He jerked : : ot | a “= Post 
—_— Sai a a mee his thumb to where Halligan and the lit- oo ey, ; ; 
rite for illustra oose lea ; <4 cart $ r 
booklet containing 25 of the lead- Ce pene were oti sag ti i 
ing styleo—it's free: ret “em down!” he commanded tersely. 
The lieutenant called two men. A min- 
The Florsheim Shoe Company ute later two of them were swarming up 
667 Adams Street Chicago, U.S. A. a scaling ladder fixed to a window of the 


air shaft, while a third paid out the rope 
that was to bring Halligan and his baby 
to earth again. 








T was a very long dream that Halligan 
was having—very long and very pleas- 
ant, though shot with physical pain, of 
which he did not know the reason. There 
was a bright little room in it, with pic- 
NS] FASTIDIOUS DRESSERS 2 tures on the wall. There was a baby— 
Who are particular about the little ° ; . J 
things, are more than pleased with a nice baby, which seemed quite natural, 
Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 7 : although Halligan couldn’t quite make out 


Studs and Vest Buttons what he could have to do with babies. 
With Sleeve Links to Match 


Made in a large variety of patterns from } : ei 
stein Keumnanta nality Rolled Gold Plate toh terested him very much and that pres 


i the finest mother-of-pearl, mounted with} ently connected themselves with a great 





i 2 . een Tn RN eyes 
There were a pair of brown eyes that in- — ee ee 
































i deal of dark, golden hair, and with a face 
They Go el ay il pale and a little worn, but with a look of 
H id Like ial le . sweetness in it that seemed very unusual 
pple ag oma So simple in ‘ to Halligan—very unusual but strangely 
construction they are absolutely bother free y comforting. Sometimes there was a big, 
and practically unbreakable. 
For use with French or Soft Oufe thane Sleee } | red-faced man, in blue and gold, who had * 
heh to oon them at te leading jewelers and | : a loud, rumbling voice, and who shook B rid e 
Deere Tne tous fre bookiee showing mea =| hands with him a great deal. Halligan g 
KREMENTZ & CO.) 1 liked him, too, but wished he wouldn't B 
46 Chestnut St, - - Newark, N.J.aie@ | Shake hands so much. Chiefly, however, 
Makers of the famous Krements Collar Buttons ‘ he liked the brown eyes and the hair, and GEORGE FITCH 
the baby was nice, too. Yes, he liked F \ . ° 
the baby. The dream lasted for a very FOR ON : A satire on the game, which 





long time, and then, suddenly, Halligan DOWN 


» é n, Ss y, Halligs $ 50 the author defines as “Ordi- 
awoke. This high grade shot gun : . 














There was a white-gowned nurse bend- (Price $17.50) is fitted nary Whist with a Wheel of 

. ing over him, and behind her he saw the || yrith Rammel's No. 14 Armory Steel barrels. Fortune Attachment. It isa 
brown eyes—under a widow’s veil. He powder—12 or 16 gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, 734 to 8 ‘ . he, 

saw them become alive with quick hap- or maekeleiie, deca tor GAaee paca || Cross Between Double-Entry 

piness, and then cloud again. The brown $2.00 a month—no interest, no extras and you Bookkeeping and Roulette, 

eyes were weeping. In his dream he had || have 7 months in which to complete payment - d . 

seen them weeping, and always he had . Sop oon Shiba” Sleek cen wate 0 ne, bel *”) and 1S I layed with a Deck of 

wished very much to kiss away the tears every man can afford to pay the full amount cash Cards, an Adding Machine, 





f : 6.” lown—therefore, we have just lately decided to sell 

from the pale cheeks. She lifted the baby || 5 J 
| Lock speed is all important, I . high grade fire arms on 

{ Cornell U niversit ty timed our lock. 


and held it toward him. He put out a 
© Ithaca lock operates in g4, of a second. weak hand and touched it. CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 


and a Promissory Note. Itis 
listed as a Game, but Gener- 























































© This lightning speed will increase your score, ¢ oO: : ¢ ong 4 
€ Beautiful catalog FREE, 18 grad 17.75 net to 400 list Halligan felt a_ hot blush through his If you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle (any of the “ l] 7 V: <A0 B “twee ¢ Vi c 
Db Adah pages 20, 16, 12 ani 10 neck and face. He felt very awkward standard makes, Remington, Stevens, Ithaca, Winches- a y aries etween a Ice 
| Our 53¢ Ib. 20 bore is a howling suce . : , 5 . . , — ter, etc.) why not open a credit account with us? Sat- me ay ) . ”» 
He did ° rt know what to say itis isfaction guaranteed. We have been selling high grade and a Life ( alling. 
[thaca uns This is it, hey?” he stammered It’s guns for thirty-five years. Write us for Complete In- £ 
got through, hey?” a Let me show you what I can do, . ‘ . . ‘ d bite Bins 
es Box 35 dali taaad He aad | aera ae ee ©, REMIRE. Hees. | P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
= ‘ : oe : A. J. — Arms Co., 142 St. Clair St., Toledo, 0 | 416 W. 13th St.. New Y 
nurse was holding a newspaper toward 
Beautiful PORTABLE LIBRARY LAMP | him, and he caught a headline stretching oa — 
madeofMissionWeatheredOak;handrubbed | geross three columns of black type: 
wax finished; shade of four panels of J 
Cathedral Art Glass, of tints of green 
makes # splendid wedding gift HALLIGAN, THE FIRE HERO SHORTY d PATRICK 
1 lin perfect harmony with its an 
‘ BS, Made for electricity, gas or ofl, Pardoned by the Governor 
. P ” . 
16 in ee ee bento or Z vs Returns No More to Prison By Stephen French Whitman 
Square about our fine Lighting Fixtures and Furniture “fn ” . 1; “ ° 
- . ” av cls . allio: 
ie. on we save Gat embassy Gee exclaimed Halligan, I forgot 
Munybak Co., 106 Main St., Bluffton, Ind. about a the—that . ; 5 aes HORTY and PATRICK, U. S. S. Oklahoma, is the latest book by Stephen French 
’ The nurse was pointing to a smaller head- Whitman, the author of Predestined and other well -known stories. It contair 1 all six 
ing, and Halligan was reading greedily: short stories ; but not short stories in the sense that they are unrelated and disconnected—for 
“Job in Fire Department Provided ior Shorty and Patrick are in all of them, The settings are in Coney Island and Hong Kong 
Hero. The Division Fire Chief Declares and pretty nearly every place between where Shorty and Patrick can find excitement and 
. Dot. f *.. (Dia? . I ) y y | ) 
His Belief in ‘Biff’ Halligan’s Innocence experiences to make you laugh. 


Halligan looked up into the brown eyes, 
: ‘ 
; ‘ e yr very sweet flashec twee 
300 pages. Thousands of illustrations. Ever; and som thing x ry N fl a betw en 
musical instrument. Highest quality and low them. The chiid’s arms were round his 





Get it at your Bookseller’s To-day. Price fixed at $1.00. (Postage 12c extra) 




















ast prices. Easy payments. V te today and _* . 12 . ily: 
Gaudion instramess you are intoseated ‘in ne k. It crow ed happily : . . . ’ —— , . r , , 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. ‘Pa-pa, pa-pa P, F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers, 416 W. 13th Street, New York 
124 E. 4th Ave., Cincionati 332 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago = — - ae. 
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THE HOME OF 


New YORKS 
LEADING FASHION CATALOGUE 


FAlde AND WINTER | | |) 
1912-13 || 


ee 


WRITE. FOR IT TO-DAY 


No matter how much or lit- 
tle you can afford to expend 


New York’s Leading 


Fashion Catalogue 


For Fall and Winter, 1912-1913 


offers the greatest assortment of every- 
thing to wear for Women, Misses, 
Boys, Girls and Infants, of best quality 
at lowest prices. 


This DRESS and CAP 
At the Almost $425 



































Give Away Price 


Just 10,000 Expres 
cniaanich aiaiobietinns Prepaid 
No more at twice Money 
the price when ac 
these are gone. if not 
Satisfactory 


ACT QUICK 
ORDER 
TO-DAY 


Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


C. L. 5119 
“THE ELISE” 
Women’s 1- 
Piece Checked 
Percale Home 
Dress with 
Dusting Cap to 
match. An out- 
fit that will ap- 
peal to all neat 
housekeepers who 
value a trim appear- 





ance. Material is 
a good Percale 
that will wash 
well. High-waist- 
ed effect, in col- 
larless style. It 
buttons down the 
left side and is 
neatly trimmed 


with pipings to 
match the color 


of the check. 
Sleeves are el- 
bow length. 
Skirt is six 
gored with § 
splendid ful- § 
ness. The cap 9 
that comes ff 
with the dress 
is trimmed 4 
acrossthefront 
with plain col- 
or material to & 
match the pip- & 
ings of the NM 
dress. Comes % 
in blue and 
white check 
with blue trim. Bia 
ming, black § 
and white 
check with 
white trim 
ming,or helio 
trope and 
white check 
with helio- 
trope trimming, 
Si 410 44 bust 


See weet. ae ee 
—YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA 


For Postage or Express. We prepay 


these 
charges to your home and Guarantee 
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The Waitress 


(Continued from page 2 


MUTI TTT mt 


Here the young man’s words became so 
long that Kate was lost. One word espe- 
cially worried her. It was always crop- 
ping out in his talk. 

Finally she took her courage in both 
hands, inquiring, just as the young doc- 
tor let the big word slip: 

“Now just what sort of pisen is that?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean what you're talking about.” 

iat | uberc ulosis ?” 

Ves.” 

“Why, it’s consumption—where you 
cough and cough. I used to have it my- 
self. I weighed only ninety pounds three 


years ago. And just look at me now. = 


ATE looked, as the stalwart young 
doctor squared his two hundred 
pounds of bone and muscle. 
She watched him slowly inflate his ca- 
pacious lungs. He was looking straight 


at her, she straight at him; and as he 
sucked the air into his lungs, Kate felt 
as if she herself were being dragged 


along with the air into his broad, slowly 
rising bosom. 

Kate, therefore, wished to keep on mak- 
ing up the young doctor’s bed. 

Then there was another thing which 
was pulling at her—a thing equally as in- 
comprehensible as the spell which ema- 
nated from the young doctor’s bed. Kate 
got to feeling sorry herself. She began 
to think about her mother. 

“Ma’s got that thing he talks about so 
much,” she finally decided. Outwardly 
Kate had always cherished her mother. 
She had always made her mother take the 
brownest biscuit, the leanest slice of bacon, 
and the place in bed that was farthest 
away from the cold cracks in the wall. 
But Kate had not carried altruism much 
further. 

Under the young doctor’s 
Kate’s soul began to come up. 

“That funny look of his,” she 
lished, “makes me ‘shamed of 
for ma!” 

It should be said that the young doctor's 
whole philosophy of life seemed to be 
synthesized in the look of human sym- 
pathy which glowed in his clear gray eyes. 
This look was so different from a piercing 
six-per-cent look that Mrs. Abernathy and 
the drummers had instantly set the young 
man down as a lunatic—three days before 
they learned that the only business he had 
was to tramp round the country and count 
up the sick folks 

“Wheels,” said the drummers. 

“God help him!” Mrs. Abernathy prayed. 


influence, 


estab- 
myself 


many different kinds of a 

lunatic they would have made the young 
doctor out, had they known that he was 
the wealthy proprietor of the largest sani- 


tarium in the State, Heaven only knows! 
For, after all, sanity and insanity largely 
depend upon the tribe to which you be 


long 


Kate was of the young doctor’s tribe 
She was amenable to his look. When he 
fixed his clear gray eyes upon her, Kate 


did not see a young man; she saw a tre 
mendous human heart, an eternal soul, in 
fine; and she swept past the creek bottom, 
over the hills and far away, into a world 
which made her pant, which made her 
carry both hands to her breast and lean 
toward him—in a gesture of such perfect 
grace that the young doctor to save his 
life could not keep from reaching out and 
putting his hand on her shoulder 

“You are an artist.” 

And Kate, crying at night up in her lit 
tle black cutty at the Phoenix Hotel as 
she thought of her mother out there in the 
creek bottom—crying as in her mind’s eye 
she saw her mother squatting all alone be 
fore the dying embers of a supper fire 
crying as she heard her mother cough 

cried, too, on account of the other 
thing; and I wonder what the new 
Almighty of modern higher criticism 
thought as Kate every night asked her 
poor old-fashioned personal country God 
her keep on making up the 
bed! 


young doctor's 


RB’ day Kate had to laugh: that was a 
part of her duties at the Phoenix Hotel 


She had to jolly the drummers along, and 
make them eat sawdust if need And 
there was that old whip drummer to 
whip—of a Sunday morning, be it said 
while Mrs. Abernathy was teaching a Sun 
day school class Kate became downcast 
It looked to her as if she had come up 
out of the ground, only to be blasted. She 
had caught a glimpse of a promised land 


which she should never reach 











“Old Black Joe” Brings Tears 
When Played by Instinct 





Some goose-flesh experiences with 
the new instinctive playing. 


No. 1 of Series 
sis PUT <Old Black Joe’ in my Vir- 


tuolo Player Piano to play. I 

close the panel so I can’t see 

the roll running. 

start the music. 

«<I set the time lever by Instinct. 

I hardly know how I set it. I just 

move it back and forth to make the 

time please my ear. My Instinct tells 
my right hand how to do it. 

«‘Then, hardly knowing what I do, 
my right ring-finger touches the singing 
pedal button now and then to make the 
music respond, and my left fingers bring 
on the loud crashes and the softness by 
merely pressing the four Acsolo buttons. 
An unseen power directs my fingers. 
The unseen power is Immortal Instinct. 
how I 


for my mind is not working. 


««I’m not conscious of the player at 
I] hardly know it is there, for I 
not there. I’m afar off with a 
spirit — the spirit of the music —the 
spirit of the southern darkies and old 
plantations before the war. 

<<] do not want to know that the 
player is there. Just let me feel this 

ecstasy of feeling so long as it lasts. 
«<I strike the last chord. I open my 
eyes to ask the folks how they like it. 
I do not need to ask. Tears are in 
their eyes. The tears answer for them.”” 
(Name on Reguest.) 


all. 
am 
I close my eyes and 


EXPLORE THE GOLDEN 
OF MUSIC 


PARADISE 


HAT is this mysterious phenomenon 
called Music that seems to echo from 
Fairyland ? 

It stirs the emotiohs to religious fear, or 
makes the passions forget fear and rush into 
the shadows of death on the battle field. 

It soothes shattered nerves to slumber, or 
makes strong men weep with happy emotion. 

It clouds the sensibilities with funereal gloom, 


do it all, 


Only 


“<I scarcely know 


my feelings are in action. 
«<I’m playing there with my eyes 


closed. My feelings have wandered 


away away into sunny Southern 


plantations before the war. I can see or rides the feeling away on zephyrs of ecstasy. 
<Old Black Joe,’ woolly gray, ebony As mysterious as electricity is Music, yet a 

ae oy Hs ionfol e fascinating to delve in. 
black, aged, stooped, teeble, leaning millionfold more fascinating to delve 


When are you going to explore the Golden 
Paradise of Music, and take up the most be- 
witching hobby in the world — Music? 

Today is the day to start and ‘*The Inner 
Beauty”’ is the book to start with. If you post 
a card for it now we'll send it free, but if you put 
it off and forget it, we won’t know your address. 


The VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


THE MECHANICAL SOUNDING PLAYER 
NO MORE 


on his cane and singing sorrowfully : 
‘I’m coming, I'm coming, for my 
head is bending low; 
I hear those gentle voices calling 
‘Old Black Joe.’ 


left fingers on the four Acsolo buttons to bring louds 
and softs and accent the solos. You take the time 


lever in your right thumb and forefinger; have your 
J NTIL the invention of the Virtuolo, all player right ring-finger ready for the singing pedal button; 
} pianos were fitted out with mechanical guides close your eyes and play 

and instructions on the roll. These were to You'll be astonished how your Instinct will tell 
steer you through the piece according to Hoyle. your fingers what to do, and how your feelings, free 
Watching these mechanical pilots makes you think from consciousness of the player, will soar away in 

so intently on them that you can't think a great deal rapturous elation on the waves of the mus 
as to how your music is sounding Your sense of Ihe Virtuolo is built by the Hallet & Davis Piano 
sight gets so keen watching the mechanism that your Ce For seventy-five years, Hallet & Davis have 
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sense of hearing and feeling becomes dull, humdrum built art pianos in Boston, the home of musical 
Therefore the music you are making sounds as culture of America 
humdrum as your feeling, and you get only hum The sunshine tone of the Hallet & Davis Pianos 
drum pleasure from the playing has been applauded by the gr.atest composers, 
Besides, to operate these guides and instructions such as Franz Liszt and Johan Strauss, a to 
you have to use your Reason and forget your Instinct. the Hallet & Davis Pianc ame recently the dis P 
Reason and Instinct won't work at the same time ting he honor of a Papa medal, from H F 
, 
Reason is a heavy analytical, mechanical, uninter Holiness Pope Pius X os 
, 
esting thing When used to make music, it makes The Virtuol 1 ha a Hallet & ff 
me inical, unpleasant, rea ned-out music Davis Pia Jrin a Conway Piano at ‘es Pd 
Reason is wonderful, especially in business and ost Terms: three vears in which to pa o ~ 
science, but when we want to be happy and joyous, Get a \ ole your home on tria Pa c* we 
‘ 
oh give us the things which Instinct makes— noble Your pia ealer wv t . i a) 
b« > great pair gs, thrilling music Every bea if you will godown to himand select ,¢ Ay Se" 
tiful th ng, including mus was born of Instinct, so it. But don’t let him talk you inte ON + 
| iw Vv 
et us recreate— play— our music with our immortal amechar al, Reason player. If ’ 
: ‘ \» 
musical Instinct It is mant in us al Let the he hasn't a Virt oO ser us ‘ ae) € 
, « 
Virtuo awaken it his name,and we w ec oN 











s the only guide you need on the that you get a Virt P Ae 
Virtuolo, You just put in the music , place your immediately fh, Mat if 
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This Guarantee of Fresh- 
ness in Every Box 


A box of <&4* must in 
every way be satisfactory 
or we want you to return 
it to us or to our sales agent 
for free exchange. 


Bonbons~ Chocolates 


ekyée sales agents are the best 
druggists in their respective localities. 
We instruct them to order fresh 
goods of us frequently and to return 
to us promptly for full credit every 
box of e&4* not in perfect con- 
dition. 

Remember the guarantee and do not 
hesitate to use it. 


Interesting Aaghrs Booklet 
Mailed on Request 
Tells of the founding of Huyler’s and how 
purity and high quality are always assured in 
all Huyler’s products. Name of Huyler’s 
agent nearest you sent with book. 


» 64 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ask your grocer for <%4~ Cocoa 





ABLACH 







Face Powper 
AS SUMMER PASSES 


Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
bs or heat, wind or sun, Protects 

the complexion, retains 
the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, PinkorCream 
% "| 50c. a box of druggists or 
p” sf by mail. Over two million 
j = sold annually. Send 






0 cents for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO.. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 24, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
imei 








MIACEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 
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The Waitress at the Phoenix 


(Concluded from page 33) 


“What’s: the matter, sweetheart?” the 
old whip drummer asked Kate the last 
Sunday in February. “You ain’t larruping 
me as heavy as usual this morning!” 

Kate did not know what was the matter, 
there being so much she could not make it 
all out. The day before Jack Clardy had 
come in from the creek bottom to bring 
the eggs. 

“Your ma sure is poorly,” he told Kate. 
“*Bout all she does now is to kink up and 
cough.” And as Mr. Clardy was retiring 
from the hotel kitchen, he paused, scratched 
his head to find the right words, then 
announced: 

“As respects that there little thing we 
had on between us, I ’spec’ we'd better 
done call it off, seeing as this here high 
city life what you’ve been living has 
sorter loosened your jist; and the owner 
of twelve acres of good bottom land can't 
afford to have no chinks in his underpin- 
ning these here hard times.” 


ATE smiled at this lover who had 
thrown her over. Then she said: 

“Well, so long, Jack Clardy!” 

But Kate could not smile at the news 
of her mother’s health which Jack Clardy 
had brought; and she could not help tell- 
ing the young doctor about it, a few min- 
utes afterward, when she met him in the 
hall. As Kate described her mother’s 
symptoms, the young doctor’s face grew 
serious. Then he seemed to become 
angry. 

“Why, it’s barbarous!” he exclaimed. 
“We are not civilized—” 

Kate, of course, did not understand 
what the young doctor meant. She had 
given a perfectly truthful answer to the 
old whip drummer. She did not know 
what the matter was, there being so much 
she could not make it all out. Luckily 
the cook had kept straight that Saturday 
night. 

Sunday morning Kate did not have to 
beguile the drummers into eating sawdust 
for breakfast and lunch. But in the 
afternoon a wind started up in the north- 
west and proceeded to blow. It sounded 
like an unending pack of wolves; it felt 
like invisible needles; and it turned to 
stone every living thing it kissed, from 
the galloping creek in the bottom to de- 
crepit old dogs that were waiting for their 
spectral moon to rise. 


HE drummers heard the wind and 

called for cordial. Mrs. Abernathy 
beamed. Served in the office, cordial was 
ten cents a glass. Kate brought the stuff 
in on a black tin waiter; and at every new 
waiterful of filled glasses she had to laugh 
for the drummers. 

“Take a little yourself, child, and warm 
up!”Mrs. Abernathy invited. 

But the young doctor had told Kate to 
let cordial alone, and she would not ac- 
cept Mrs. Abernathy’s generous hospi- 
tality. 

The drummers, accordingly, got drunker 
and drunker with each new waiterful. Mrs 
Abernathy got happier and happier with 
every new handful of wet dimes which 
Kate dropped on the counter. But Kate 
grew more and more troubled as the cold 


Sunday afternoon wore on. The wind 
howled round the Phenix Hotel; the 
drummers sang drunken songs in the 


office, and Mrs. Abernathy gladly cackled 
their chorus to make them keep on drink- 
ing; but in spite of all this heartless din 
of man and nature, Kate heard ma cough 
Old Jack, the dog, was winding up his 
moon-beset life; Finis and Bet were shiv- 
ering in the shed, and in spite of their life- 
long antipathy they were rubbing up 
against each other to keep from freez 
ing to death—Bet careful of her horns, 
Finis of his hoofs Kate saw it all, 
heard it all, felt it all; for her heart 
was in the creek bottom as she laughed 
with the drummers 


HE wind stopped about sundown, as it 

frequently does in this inhospitable re- 
gion. Then all the cold, which a mile-a- 
minute wind had brought up, silently set 
forth to prise out and tear down and 
break up that which it had already killed. 
The drummers had gone down with the 
wind, one by one. Finally the last one 
staggered off to bed And Mrs. Aber- 
nathy hastened back to the kitchen to 
countermand supper. There was nobody 
to feed except the crazy young doctor, and 
as he had not showed up for lunch thers 
was every reason to suppose that he 
would not be there for supper. The cool 
need of 


OOK, 
however, did not stand in Mrs 


Abernathy’s frugal notice. The cook had 
kept up with the drummers. Mrs. Aber- 
nathy locked up all the provisions, told 
Kate she had best go to bed and rest up 
for the Monday cleaning, then, as becom- 
ing one of the most influential women in 
town, Mrs. Abernathy put on a becoming 
black dress and sallied forth to church in 
the Icelandic cold. 


ATE did not go to bed, as her mistress 

had invited her. She went up into her 
little cutty, paced the floor to keep from 
freezing, then put on the whip drummer’s 
furs and sallied forth—but not to church. 
Kate did not have any influence to bother 
about. She struck out for the creek 
bottom. 

The sun in going down had not left a 
single blaze upon the sky. In the east 
a star gleamed like an icicle; and through 
all this frozen gray expanse of land and 
sky two living things only moved: Kate 
and a bedraggled crow which, mothlike, 
flew toward the icicle star—the only light 
it saw. 

Kate trod on, following a wood’s path, 
her heart full of something she could not 
define—full of joy and sorrow intermin- 
gled, full of day and night, of hope and 
fear, full, in fine, of our gray human dusk 
life; and when at a turn of the wood’s 
path she saw a human figure striding 
toward her, she broke out with a great: 
“Oh—” and then began to whistle. 
There was only one other human being in 
all the world who could walk the earth in 
that gray, bitter dusk: 

“Where in the world are you going, 
Kate?” 


HE knew she should not have done it, 
but she could not talk and she had to 
do something. 

Kate stopped in the path, threw back her 
head and laughed. 

The young doctor frowned. 

“Have you been drinking that cordial ?” 
he inquired. 

Kate’s laughter ceased instantly. Over- 
powering mortification took possession of 
her heart. 

She burst into tears, rocking her body 
from side to side. The young doctor came 
closer. 

“Forgive me,” he said, simply. 
put his hand on her shoulder. 
asked : 

“Were you on your way to see your 
mother?” Kate nodded. “Well, I’ve been 
with your mother all day—” 

“How is she?” And the eagerness in 
Kate’s voice made the young doctor glad. 

“Your mother has had a—” Then he 
paused to seek other channels of expres- 
sion. “Your mother is in a bad way, 
Kate,” he announced. “But I believe I can 
save her life.” His hand being still on her 
shoulder, he felt the tremendous shiver 
that shot through her, and he was glad 
again. 

The tremendous shiver meant tremen- 
dous gratitude. But tremendous gratitude 
is the most complete definition that can 
be given of a soul’s deep feeling for an- 
other soul. 

“IT am going to take your mother out of 
that creek bottom,” the young doctor went 
on. “I shall put her in my sanitarium, 
and He came to a halt again, as if 
searching the right expression. “Kate,” 
he finally observed, his hand tightening on 
her shoulder, “do you know one thing 
you would make a perfectly splendid 
nurse, and—and—I need a nurse.” 

Kate did not say a word. 

“I already have fifteen nurses in my 
sanitarium,” the young doctor went on, as 
if qualifying his statement for the sake 
of his own thoughts. “But I need you. 
I’m going to take you along with your 
mother and make a nurse out of you— 
That’s all J am, a nurse.” 

Kate did not say a word. 


But he 
Then he 


“What do you think of all that?” 
he inquired His hand was still on 
her shoulder. He felt her begin slowly 
to rock from side to side. “Well?” he 
repeated 


Her words may seem incongruous, but 
Kate had got used to saying them in her 
prayers: 

“You'll let me keep on making up your 
hed 2” 


HE young doctor now rocked, 
his hand still on her shoulder. 


too, 


Kate 


knew what rocking meant 
She reached up and put her hand on 
his shoulder, as if to clinch the trade 

And stars were witnesses 
oom 
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Bones Bent 


U. S. Army Board Finds 


that bones bent by pointed shoes, as in X-ray 
photo above, cause a loss of twenty per cent 
in soldiers’ efficiency. 

The Board has recommended an army shoe 
to the War Depattment of the EDUCATOR 
type. Send for the N. Y. Sun’s story of the 
Board’s four years’ investigation. 

Educator Shoes have full room for all foot- 
bones without ugly looseness. They are good 
sense plus good /ooks. 

Educators for children ‘‘let the child’s feet 
grow as they should,’’ Educators for men 
and women let bent foot-bones straighten out 
in grateful comfort. 

Look for Educator branded on the sole. If 
your dealer does not keep genuine Educators 
write us for catalog, and we’ll see that you 
get a pair. Prices from $1.35 for Infants’ 
to $5.50 for Men’s Specials. 

We also make the famous 4// America and 
Signet shoes for men, and Mayfair for women. 


DUCATO 
cRucn a, 


TRADE MARK REG. 








“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


“*Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 


Passa Mirror’’ 


Women’s 
Educators 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 





Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 
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~ DRESSING:- 
‘FINE SHOES « 
EATHER: 
COLOR. LUSTRE 
GiuT EDs | 


BLACKEST COLOR 
INEST * GURABLE 
TR 





“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and 
children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 
25c. “French Gloss,”’ 10c. 

“oT 


R” combination for cleaning and polishing all 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “Dandy” size, 25c. 
“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge 
quickly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 
10c and 25c. 
BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color and 
lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 


10c. “Elite” size, 25c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, *3.50 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 

















Beautiful ,new,attra 
Sizes and Prices apd peste hse le 

ma colors, Ast 
9x6 ft. $3.50] cleaned; warranted 
9x7% ft. 4.00} to wear. A. oven in 
Oz9f, 4.50) cites trom th 
9x 10% ft. 5.00 row el po 8 “a 
9x12 ft. 5.50] rect at one prof. 
9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 

not satisfactory. 








free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,692 Bourse Bldg..Philadelphia | 


Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors 
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@ In the evolution of religions, men are [A 
first turned into gods and then gods into / @| 
’ men. J 

AT HOME @ Faith is the complement of knowledge. the Write for 

not only with what is knowable, but with by FREE BOOK 
The Only Law School whatever is imaginable. 
of its Kind in America 


Become an LL B @ Man’s mind may and will occupy itself 
e . 
Special and Exclusive Features || @,Not Krowicdse, but fear, ts the an- Prepare For Your Winter Heating NOW 
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other heaters—thus saving $2 to 
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: day ahead of us: why should not this be surfaces. In ordinary or topfeed : i . 
; School Highly Endorsed  heswees? Feary Dts, nine more trouble than making the fire; and with four buckets of 
, so forever: sane ott teony tention vuctaten | coal the whole house is kept warm and comfortable for 24 
and recommended ; ’ ; s removed from heating surfaces. ,* P n a3 
gig me @ Looking beyond this life, I am certain hours in the coldest weather we have in Juneau. 
d nese Hen, Noted of one thing and no more: that immortal- The Underfeed book clearly describes the simple con- 
Students. we [| ity must be earned if it is to be had at all. struction of the Underfeed and its rational method of 
.) have as students . ‘ coal burning. Fill out coupon below for FREE furnace 
From Lecture Room to Student &, Bumber of prac: @ One is enough to take life: two are or boiler book. 
No er Law School C if . ‘ sede ake . ‘ Ps 
sani This Mesveiion 0 bck erg of pre needed to make it. Free Heating Plans and Estimates Frseered for You 
ognizec aw col- 2 "i . . ry . . q 
loges) who are now earnina their Degree Li. 8. A Probate @ All creation, whether spiritual or ma- “ by our Engineering Department. rite TO 
Judge (one of our stucents) says: ‘I am delighted wi . . . ° TH a . 7 
the course prescribed and your method of teaching law. terial, presupposes an intermingling of THE - WILLIAMSON CO. 328 W. Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 
It is far in advance of “en I expected to receive.” eC ymplementary principles. W.--------------------------- ing te =! 
ase Liven Givey sear ae Soneiare of 38 70h eee ice tie eer | The Peck-Williamson Co. 328 W. Fifth Ave. Cincinnati,O. 
used in conjunction with our class-room lectures, @ A woman often becomes irre sistible to ' I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of my 
A, coaneik tha ant an cade 3 gues euantee a man merely because she wants him re- 1 Coal one-halfto two-thirds. Send me—FREE— 
almost one-ha 1 cos 0 our entire year course, xo . 4 _ - = 
ardless of her own reason. ' Furnace Bookiet—___ 
Price and 8 ‘ UNDERFEED Boiler Bookiet——___—__ 
T. StTPAISSTI @ The home is not so much an institu- ' (Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 
Srrms : aH, id tion as a sentiment. , 
, t Name —_ Street 
bx Ors 43g Law PET EL EE. £ ae ed ‘ ? ' 
460 Clase-Room [om : = @ We treasure home chiefly because there | Postofice - — State — 
Lectures, Course PPPrPree Fed E| we find a last refuge for our vanities and ‘ ' _Name dealer with whom I prefer to deal. 
in Oratory au sanleneace i 
Public Speak- These 12 Volumes are Given weaknesses. Cat-Out View Underfeed Furnace 
ing, and every- to Students . 
thing complete. is considerably less than the tuition ¢. W here there are ten to share the re- 
alone of any resident law school, and is no more thar a _— - > . , , 
that charged by the many make-shift law courses teow Ww ard, the re was one to do the wi rk. oe 
ing diplomas, certificates, etc.) now offered the public. 
The terms of payment are 80 easy that the course is @, Men whose souls are all but drowned 
+ sagas i Aig in drudgery save themselves at times by 
% Also @ great deal ‘ ° . ? ; : -* P - 
lr Illustrated Prospectus Free of “Evidence” clinging toa hobbyhorse. 
. substantiating all our claims. Send today and get 
the complete story—all the facts—then judge for your- — ~. Bes : 
NC. self. A postal will do. The answering of this ad may a How can brains live when bound to 
mean the turning point in your career. tasks that require much attention and no SH AVING STi CK 
oe HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW interest © 
Ellsworth Bldg. . i , 
4 1121 Ellsworth Bldg Chicago, Ill @ We wonder at Japanese dwarf trees 
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OTE:—We have prepared and offer to busines 
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nen five special and 
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Men's, Bankers’ And yet we are quite clever ourselves in Makesarich, creamy 
i that line—witness the lap dog and the fac- lather. Trial size stick | 


tory child. 




















@ The child that has never learned how (size shown) mailed 
, for 4 cts. in stamps. 


to play will never learn how to work. 





@ Persons who think the workingman 





























narrow and selfish should remember that COLGATE & CO. 
api y: Bees jie 4 ’ 
arrest d mental growth is not _the fault Dept. W 199 Fulton St., New York | URBRUG S 
of the individual but a result of the con- 
ditions that produced him. ARCADIA 
° ° A P Te 
: Learn a Paying Profession ") @ To work for a living under present 
that assures you a good income and position for life conditions is to gamble with fate for MIXTURE 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught bread. 
; 2ac “re are three to four 
PHOTOGRAPH ¥ @ No more than man can woman sub- In each pound there are th ph goiter: 
5 anit hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work mit to limitations not imposed by her in- three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 
Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist dividual nature _ —— = , it? > 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can x rm smoke five > a er a s less 
become successful Terms easy—living inexpensive, %e lace is no ceccarily . than sur cents—five hours of pleasure 
Write for cntalnadeuWaw? . @ Woman's place is not necessarily in the ce tude endtecncatiiae AEE 
» that ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY home, but wherever she can feel at home. cheap asou rh for you to smoke. 
opr 949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois va ; ~ 's 
Rene @ Through her motherhood woman will Send 10 C ee ee Tee 
arr be forced to rise out of her age-long en NES perfect tobacco known 
ng all o ” slavery, for it is as mother—and as °¢ 
ae, A t } f eee ee ee THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
ponge af In ] e mother only—that she shares the mans sss 





shoes, passion for ruling 








For Boys Past 17 




















o take High School boys over 17 and other young men of ¢ Work should be cheer ing as a song 

anil good education and ability prepared for and aided to ; ‘ . : 

pach positions paying $900 a year at the start and tempting as a sin 

cron, 1564 students last year. Every graduate employed. pon , ? . 

Write for particulars. Phe artisan works for his living while DOS - SOS - SOS - SOS - SOS - SOS =D OS 
end us STRAYER’S : BUSINESS COLLEGE e artist ] . Riss h | r Seseascvssesssstsatssstsstsses 1 STeccscesssstesttestrespiistssistisstesitecsessss 
said ie artist lives for his work Hi 
ie ane nn 3} | @ At first through life to art our road is | jj} Fi . Aj | A | ae " 

: cast | irst Ald Always,— 

She ’ ; 











That we may reach through art to life 


Chicago Kent College of at last. 


“a se aiken ta Grea,” Waeee @ Art is attar of life 
ands of successful a : We find posit 
mage tbeponses doer idk po dag oge @ Form is to art what sex is to love 
intima R.. the indispensable |! 


soe Cantey, EDMUND W. BURKE, DEAN, aol 
308 Lakeview Bldg., Dept. C, 116 So. Michigan Avenue 
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keeps little hurts from getting big 


@ Perhaps when it has filled its greater 
but nevertheless secondary purpose of 


Hahnemann Medical College making us see and hear and feel life. art 


bed saieus may once more rest satisfied with pleas- 
ova regular session will open September 26th ; 
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borators ing only | 
_ . F <iupment complete Clinical facilities unsur- . i trrrrr CEES ETE TE ELLE TL LYE ELL ALLL TELE LITA TLE LILI ELIA EEL EEE ETE 
~ years rse. For detailed information address | 9 | ons Sox = le = — KK XK - OSX = — OS -= SKK —— SOG 
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A new idea in “Classified” advertising begins in the September 21st issue of Collier’s under the 
q title *‘Collier’s National Directory.’ 


Collier’s National Directory will be a more complete “Classified” department than now appears 
in any publication. It will be a real service to Collier readers. 








The printing and the arrangement of the advertisements will be greatly improved to make them 
easily read. 


There will be new classifications which have never been included in any other “small ad” de- 
partment. (See right hand column below.) 














HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED:—LOCAL OR TRAVELING SALE‘- AGENTS—FOR BIGGER MONEY TRY BLITZ MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND e * 

men making small towns to handle our new, attractive the wonderful new polishing cloth. Cleans all metals a county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, , 

pocket side line. Quick shipments, prompt commissions, new way—like “lightning.’’ Works like magic. Sellson new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 0 ler S a onda 
no collecting. State territory covered. For particulars sight. Everybody wants it. If you want to make big ing. Address Phenix Co.. 45 West 34th St., New York, 





address, Peerless Mfg. Co., 216 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. money sell Blitz. No matter what you are selling or how 
e a ee ene much you are making take Blitz too and make more. AMBITIOUS MEN OR WOMEN, PERMANENT, e 
INCOME INSURANCE; SOMETHING NEW. agents outfit postpaid for twenty-five cents with full in- profitable. agreeable work, steadily increasing returns. 
Liberal, low cost policy issues to men or women, ages 16 tO gtructions and receipt good for twenty-five cents on Experience not necessary. Send today for most generous ir C or 
H 70, guarantees an income of $25 wkly for sickness or injur- frst purchase. Write today. Auburn Specialties Com- offer ever made subscription getters. Technical World 
i ies, “opt ag erty sep pee oe Fed yet pany, Dept. 152, Auburn, N. Y. : Magazine, 5740 Drexel Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 
i} dental Death, $15 wkly for sickness or injuries. Annual cost * ‘s id 
1 $5. Midland Casualty Co.. 1345 Insurance Exch., Chicago. AGENTS: HERE’S A PROPOSITION WHICH AGENTS-—$1000 ACCIDENT POLICY FOR begins in the Septem ber 
if . r —_— - 2 w=, Sells itself; the agent don't hold the bag; we guarantee $1.00 yearly. Everyone buys when convinced Company is . Pe Hoag: 
i} WANTED—AMBI TIOUS SALESMEN OR MEN the sale; wonderful new invention; sells like fury at 7) sound. $250,000 deposited with State for policy-holders pro- 21st issue ot Collier Ss. 
i in any line to _— Lr — a engme re of show- cents; on market few weeks; swamped with orders now; tection. Liberal Commissions. Underwriters. Newark, N.1. 
Hi card writing. -*upils making big money. our Oppor-  averybe t hades 1 ing bi 4, : : ‘ 
{ tunity to get in business for yourself. General demand Write “ick for territory you want. Lyen Seles Co, AGENTS: “INSIDE INFORMATION.” A NEW Publishers of good 
Hi for such work. You can do it after taking my course. Dept. 105, Waterloo, Illinois. * book on the Agency Business. Every Agent should have - , & 
1 Costs one-fifth what others do. Harry Smith, Presi- one. 1000 copies—free while they last. Write to-day. books under the headin 
i dent, Smith School of Lettering, 132244 Douglas Street, STAMP NAMES AND ADDRESSES ON KEY Finch Publishing Co., 2017 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. g 
ii . Neb. Checks, brella plates, wate . . j . _ “ss 1 
} — ae Cee te et ete y Cate, ope vith some say © LARGE STEADY PROFITS CAN BE EARNED Best Books to Read” wil! 
i TRAVELING SALESMEN ANSWER. THIS. address 0c. Hart Mfg. Co., 309 Degraw St., Brooklyn,N.Y. selling Jaeger’s Asbestos Flat Iron Waxers. New and ° a ‘ 
it Best side line yet. Pays full traveling expenses. $4.00 per ’ ’ necessary. Housewives all buy. Write to-day for terms. bri ng you informatio n of 
if order. Consigned goods. Pocket sample. Prompt com- WANTED: ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN Jeger, 390 Hudson St., New York City. / ‘as 
il mission. Dyer Mfg. Co., 2005S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. to take orders for men’s made-to-measure clothes. No AGENTS: MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN the newest fictio n, most 
if . padi . icc nibiasdite —— , money required. Latest styles and lowest prices. You phone od IR gare <i pe * “ * ; 
iI SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN CAN INCREASE  ¢an build up a permanent business and make a splendid sell our great campaign article. A hot one for a hot authoritative wc rks n 
¥ their earnings by placing our jewelry chocolate and gum gajary each day. We pay express, ship subject to exam- campaign, easily sold for 50c and they are worth it. Get c c ») S Oo 
H assortment in small towns during spare time. Only men jnation and guarantee fit. Send your name quick for in line for territory. Send for particulars to Woman’s lt . h iM . 
i pone ig yon oat pennant agency and free samples. We use the Union Label on Exchange, 2134 Jackson Place, Chicago. 1ograp y ; economics, 
| ne ‘ory os » 5 J all our garments. Regal Tailoring Company, 800 Regal EVERYBODY WEARS CLOTHES. SEN “gets 
i salary and want them now. See Dunand Bradstreet rating. 3uildi Cotena il uv i VE S CLOTHES. § ND FOR history etc. 
i Doren is” Cos Chicags yescnlage acter Gis Sead Sl aia pices igual mock thon 4 
| WANTED —LIVE MAN TO TAKE ORDERS every call a sale, with large profits, Positively biggest compensation men and women. Home Woolen Mills, Descriptions of things 
{ for our Handy Dandy made-to-measure men’s tailored 2.74. 2 7 > : ae : + pal, es 50 Mill St., Chambersburg, Pa. (Est. 1840). g 
H} itsf $10.00 to $25.00. We furnish elegant large book agents bonanza out. Free sample and particulars. fi } h 
i suits from . 0 $25.00. B Sn eleg ze }. V. Sales Cx 208 ce St., New Y b Parra 7 Saad >, wt, rn a r — 
Hi outfit free of charge. Experience not essential, we wanta G. V. Sales Co., 20 Spruce St., New York yey ag Pb AniaD COUNT? To or the ome am ps 
| hustler. Splendid opportunity to make big money. The OURSIMPLICITY DOORSPRINGIS WANTED “2 fe ‘ansparen andle Pocke nife. Good com- me 
H Handy Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. by every Storekeeper in the country. Very profitable propo- | ™!Ssion paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. novel bits of fur niture— 
i THE SALES DEPARTMENT OF THE U. 5, ‘llcatoagentsforthe Falland Winter Monthe. Exclusive Novelty Cutlery Company, 40 Bar St., Canton, 0. odd rugs—old pottery 
i Salteatone Oa, need re he Eapieen dite made of ipentetive territory to good men. E. A. Lueck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. a) am Ba og part —— itee* 3 oF h el i : F i gla h 
| and forty, to call on architects, contractors and builders. YOU ARE LOOKING FORMORELONGGREEN. ~*)" zs. ecessity fo exposed to dust. Pocke 
| Only men that can qualify as to character, tact and ability You doubtless deserve it, and willing to work for it. Onur Tiberei cans hae “Tosh duc tor ceuake uae, A ee ig rs eis ay tor _ 
ii need apply. A knowledge of the building business is not soap and toilet article combinations have every ear-mark  —* - S. SOG WO LOr Sam) ed PO ha 17 
i dheotuscly necessary. Applicants must come to Chicago of Selag the real Coin Getters,—we can prove thes they Yourself. Adler Mfg. Co., 343 W. 13th St., New York City. kitchen and laundr ) and 
i for interview, otherwise no attentidn will be paid to are. Write for our convincing proofs. Davis Soap Works, — - és - 
f correspondence. Address. Sales Department U. S. 210 Davis Bldg., Chicago. Mis an he ws BH pd ag pp al] the countless other 
‘ ‘o., Chicag 1. & A. " * ch 207 ; 
4 pane Oh Come BRS LITTLE WONDER $3.50 VACUUM CLEANER 00m-corn. Absolutely new. Charles Krebs, 2270 things you are glad to 
| SALESMEN, FOR OUR pRovDErs ACCI- fully guaranteed selling plan requires very little canvass- Atcher Avenue, Chicago, Il. k 5 d 
dent and Health Policies, Premiums $5 anc QOayear. ing. Agents handling any other Cleaner write at once for -T. PIN — now 
Exceptional opportunity for hustlers to establish them- full particulars. C. Beck Mfg. Co., 9 E. 42nd St., New York. to indenenience hee ee EOD. SQUARE MEN ow about and eager to 
H selves in a permanent business. Write now. Desk F, you exclusive sale of hess floor-cleaning machi “eg buy to make your home 
| National Life Ins. Co. of USA, 29 So. La Salle St., Chicago. OUR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. * peepee eT ee ee, eee ee ) ) 
Big line of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers world has ever seen and will ship you a stock of them with- P ‘ 
! Big profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling a a Stevens (Inc.), 1272 River St., more attractive, will ap- 
i TATE rights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. ™ » ~ 4 
; REAL Es EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME. , AGENTS: FOR “KVERBRITE” GOLD GLASS pear under the classifica- 
i » eos - x - oh tters for window signs and house numbers. These letters : “ ” 
CALIFORNIA The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 314 numbers can be sold in every city in the country, tions For Your Home 


fl 
tt 


N JOAQUIN VALLEY WANTS YOU, IF _ petent responsible woman to represent them in each local- Sikecsem titans Waaeiiines &8 
mB. aod where crops are abundant and profits ‘ty- Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. Chicago Glass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 


“ ” 
large. Year round growing weather and irrigation guar- Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods YOU CAN MAKE $$$%$ AS OUR GENERAL and Home LaborSavers. 





antees crops. Liberal terms, Rg interest. San a Company, Dept. 14, No. 260 West Broadway, New York. or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavurs. perfumes, etc.; save M . . il fi | . 
Valley booklet, sent free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Coloniza- hi sai ‘ sedis - - consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. Free otorists wi n t 
; -S FP . ar eadehaty, “sete haan HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR * eve : 4 ~ + ms N ( 1ps 
tion Agt., A., T. & S. F. Ry., 1859 Railway Exch., Chicago. fast selling Sanitary Household Brushes. Steady work. Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark. N. Y. a P 
FREE LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO AN vy Big profits. Postal brings particulars. Dept. D. Hale & STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! THIS ARTICLE about new accessories, the 
one interested in the wonderful Sac ramento Valley, the Kavanek, New Britain, Conn may make your fortune. Best 25c selleron market. Large li ] . | >| P | 
richest valley in the = U a op Pyne AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR profits. Send for particularsand sample. The Silvex Com- itt ene pfu contriv ances 
yee of ac - — > yey per aa - a gold and silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily P@ny, 305 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. which make tourin a 
or the man wanting a home in the finest ci eonea yplied. Big de 2verywhere. > ings free ‘ . > ‘ . as 
Write toa public organization that gives reliable infor- sainale Metallic Sign Pa se aggre N owe Page, < Pte SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS. dl g 
mation Sacramento Valley Development Association, — : elias ari 2 si 6°. Nothing like it. New laundry-wax perfumes clothes greater comfort u nder 
800 2nd Street, Sacramento, California. "oy pd LABS GEnt=s ny he BEATER ; bie mating we os — 4 ag a outfit. a ’ 
sells inevery home; all steel; 8 beating blades; beats eggs, dor Gloss, 17 ater Street, New ork City. F ° ” 
or Motorists. 


cream instantly; sensational success; big money; write. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES United Royalties Corp., 42 X Broadway, New York. AGENTS, MEN OR WOMEN MAKE BIG MON.- 


ey handling Grab’s Famous Specialties. Fastest selling arti- O h le if . 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND I WANT A COUNTY MANAGER WILLING clesoftheage. Easy fascinating work. Spare time or per- ther classincations, 
escape salaried drudgery for life Learn the Collection to learn business that pays right from start. Life job. manent. Victor M. Grab & Co.,C12 Ashland Block,Chicago. ‘“ ” 
Business. Limitless field; little competition. Few op- It’s house-to-house selling, but it pays. Commission, but such as What to Eat 
us if 2108 ; 1; - > , 1 7 ~Ay a ’ 
portunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers’’ today. it pays. Are you willing to learn what you don’t know? AMBITIOUS WIDE-AW AKE MEN ANI ‘“ * 99 66 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. Write Manager, 122 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. Meprcesy to sell big gees 3 —, — home needs ii How to Entertain, For 
? - > /ossor cement mends permanently glass, crockery, furni 
LITTLE GIANT LIFT AND FORCE PUMP. ture, leather, ivory, etc. Nothing too delicate. Large Ms 99 66 ° 
PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS Saves plumber’s bills. Removes all stoppages in waste profits easily earned. Main or side line. Write for full par Your Children, Business 
pipes. Absolute monopoly; fix you for life if you are a  ticulars. Voss Supply Co., 665 St. John’s Pl., B’klyn, N. Y. Builders. sd vai | I 
CLEMENTS & CLEMENTS, PATENT LAW- Producer. Write for our new agent’s plan. J. E. Ken- : 9 o increase 
yers, 711 Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. Prompt nedy, Dept. C, 41 Park Row, New York. AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; Y Effi 4 ” a | 
" “ d : sean . » Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, lc. 30 days’ our ciency n¢ 
service. No misleading inducements. Advice book and HUSTLERS ARE MAKING BIG MONEY WITH » 105 eoscopes, 25c; ewe, day > 
Patent Office Rules free. Best references . tae ge peey 7 ao 4 credit. Samplesand catalog free. Consolidated Portrait wa rd 
‘aten « t : . the Fuller—the best and quickest selling line of household G, Dept. 2366. 1027 W. Adams St., Chicage many ot ers, will begi n 
TCOReSETIT brushes made. Write now—we'll help you win. Catalog = . =~ ; eats ‘ / 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL ,; . . cE won . ° ° e eee 
roof of Ps ote Sestamps ‘ree. Sample outfit. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, LOCAL AGENTS WANTED IN EACH TOWN - 
clients is our proof of Patents that Protect. Send tamps ‘Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wichita, Kansas. to sell our underwear, Pe Finan scalitick nal enantem clack with this issue of Sep 


for new 128 p. book of Vital interest to Inventors. R.S. & 


A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1369. 100 PER CENT PROFIT. GLIDING CASTERS ‘°Weareroncom. Profitable opportunity with permanent tember 2Ist. 
new invention. No rollers; homes buy 6 to 40 sets, hotels future because every article is guaranteed satisfactory or 


50 to 500; any one can attach; noiseless; won't scratch ™Oney refunded. Steadfast Mills, Dept. 21, Cohoes, N. Y. 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING floors; save carpets and furniture; set costs 3c, sells 10¢ to 


ae 


es i tian ’ 4 ” BSc exclusive territory; sample ic. Evergrip Caster Co., o * 
DI Mntnid hentai JNFORMATION FOR POLICYHOLDERS Collier’ S National 


and want the dies and goods made we can make them. No AGED TEARS COMMING MONE ¥ SELLINGOUR 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. big 10 Packages 0 20 Assortec osta Cards “5000 V arie- LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES BOUGHT. WE 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, lowa. ties. Big Profits ell Sight. Sample Package 10c. Par- pay higher cash values than the issuing company for ton : 
ticulars free. Sullivan Co., 1237 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. tine or deferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years before ma- irector 
YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING  turity. Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard y 

PHOTOGRAPHY our patented ironingwax and E. Z. starch polish. Every & Co., Inc., established 1886, 58 Liberty St., New York. 

= - ae - ‘ : . ._ woman and store buys tepeat orders. Be first in your . ° 

NEW YORK’S LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHIC locality. Write for terms. E. A. Bromund Co., N. Y. City. will be a real service to 


tore takes your old Camera oranything photographic in ex- 
Gcnad town sans Kodak, Camera, any make or size, high TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES c li ee ee ae 
grade Anastigmat lenses; send for largest photographic OF INTEREST TO WOMEN oliier read CEB. J ust 











Bargain list. Koehler’s Camera Exch.,7 E. 14th St., N.Y.C. a . ~ A 
a ~ ae . “a ao OUR SENSATIONAL BOOK “TYPEWRITER = © 72) 
HIGH GRADE AMATEUR FINISHING. ,,UAPIESAN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY Secrets” has stirred the typewriter world to a frenzy. It the sort of merchandise 
E t devel« g, print nd enlarging All work guar 0 18 dressers, ners, and wome 1 otne 18 tO tells about the high prices on typewriters, the so-called re > , — 
nalfecd, ‘Sond es Fur ma or plates ead ace the difference, TePresent one of the best known lines of high-class toilet huilts and the value of second:hands.. Tells you how you news you want to read 
Price list “B L.M. Prin 8W. 4th Ave.. Cincinnati.O preparations in this country us 1s your opportunity t¢ can 'get a good, standard Visible typewriter at a price 
3 build a permanent business among the best class of people never heard of before, how you can pay a little each month will be brought to your 
POLLARD F INISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR Address Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 28 W. Illinois St., Chicago. how you can have it on trial without deposit. Just write 
detail in nevatives. Jne 6 ex. film developed free to new ‘Send the Book,” it’s free It is wonderfully interesting atte ntion, a ou will find 
customers with advice Sample Velox print, Prices, Book- even if you are not in the market Typewriters Distribut ° ° 
let “Film Faults” for 2 ent Stamp. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. PICTURE PLAY WRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS ing Syndicate, 166 T. C. No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago it an interesting index of 
: 4 p 
» FIL MS DEVELOPED 10c PER ROL Li. P RINTS, WANTED MOTION — TU RE PLAY ba 3 PENNIES A DAY, ONE DOLLAR A MONTH “ j : ' =} 
. 14x3'4, 3c; 2h x4 4 x jx4'4, 4 a. a; ,and 4x5; ers. Great demand. G i W teach y« Free buys a standard typewriter Your choice Remington unusual things of busi- 
ic; on post cards, 5« ligh grade work end ~ negatives, information Address United Picture Play Gecvtetien, Oliver or Smith Premier Prices lower thi other cast “ce + + : ] 
will printfree sample. G.X.H (9 E. 63d St.,Chicago. San Francisco, Cal prices. Perfect machines only aeanieel Songwriter ness and educational op- 
Installment Co., K180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 01 tuniti W t } fe it 
- 4 es. atcn for if. 
COLLECTIONS AUTO INSTRUCTION LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS | IN — 
America ll makes Underwoods Smiths, Rem 
“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN MEN W a FOR AUTO SALESMEN, _ingtons, ek 14 to 46 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented 
everybody,” and thereby I collect er 200.000 vearly from Demonstrators d Drivers: Our graduates in big de any ere—applying rent on price First class machines P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 
honest debts all over the world Write for my Re Streak mand We st Be: ly men to six Auto Makers and over 35 rent one and judge on these most liberal terms Writs 4 ~~ 
Book, free Francis G. 1 i Com. Nat. Bank Bldg Auto Companies Write for Free Book for catalog 2 Typewriter Emporium Estab. 1892 416 West 13th St., New York City 
Salt Lake City, Utah, | \ People Don’t Like Practical Auto School, 115A Pearl Street, New York 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 
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Proves the, 
Walue of Efficient 7 
\ Business Training ” | 


More than ; / Students 
50,000 L = from all 
Alumni — the World 


= 


A course at EASTMAN will make you a competent 
workman for the office of the business man, the 
banker, the financier, the corporation official, or 
for government service. Having this equipment 
you will get employment promptly; and success is 
assured the capable workman—who works. De- 
lightful recreative environment, with all the pleas- 
ant activities of real college life. Home-like living 
arrangements, with congenial fellow-students. Com- 
plete modern equipment. Expenses reasonable 
Students enter any time. 


Fall Term Begins September 3rd 


Appeals with special force to students who are leav- 
ing COLLEGE ot HIGH SCHOOL who wish to 
prepare for business. Accounting, Banking, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Telegraphy, Penmanship, Civil 
Service and Academic Departments. Write for our 
publications today. The may help you toa good 
career—if not a fortune. . 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL. D. 
5 Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : 
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The Institute 
of Musical Het 


of the City of Mew Work 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Invites correspondence or personal application 
from those desiring the best in musical education. 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Conducted solely in the interests of higher musical 
education. It provides students of natural ability and 
earnest purpose a thorough, comprehensive education 
in music without going abroad. 


The Operatic Department is carried on in close 
affiliation with the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The Institute commands the services, in all depart- 
ments, of teachers of the highest excellence, whose 
private terms would be prohibitive to most students. 
Tuition fees are moderate and uniform. Application 
should be made previous to October 1st to secure 
consideration. Catalogue and full information on 
request. Address 


Box 960, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


HATTANOOGA 


COLLEGE OF — 


I'wo years’ course leading to the degree « 
LL.B., and admission t« State ant s 
C 




















urts, Fine lawl yallding, strong faculty 
of 15. rerms re rable Students may 
t If-s 4 Term be gins Sept. 18, 
1912. F atalocue address 


it 
Judge CHARLES R. EVANS, Box C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 





Electricity in One Year 


Complete —Thorough — Practical 
Authoritative. No superficials or 
non-essentials Actual construc- 
tion, installation and testing. Ad- 
mits only young men of character 
and stickability. Its graduates are 
“making good” all over the world. 
Largest and Oldest Write for new illustrated cata- 
Teaching Electricity Only logue. Opens Sept. 2 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 70 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 














QUICK, THOROUGH 
ELECTRICAL INSTRUCTION 


complete college course in two vears Time 
and money saved. Taught by graduate en 
gineers Practice on apparatus and machines 
--construction, operation and répair. Every 
branch generation. transmission and ap 
plicatior Graduates in leading electric com- 
panies. New classes July and September. 
Write for 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
No. 102, College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 














Dentistry 
at the 
INDIANA 
DENTAL COLLEGE 






INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
135 E. Ohio St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Louisville College of Dentistry “fxrucny 
Ofte t D. tr ts 


with } 
1 f 1 1 ed 
Sta 1 rd Ww 
W. E. GRANT, D. D. 8., Dean, 133 E. Broadway 





The National Schoo i Elocution and Oratory 
24 Parkway Building, Philadelphia 
1 1 Ins 


) Forty 
ate D. A. SHOEMAKER, Registrar. 
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which has been ‘dry’ as a ‘bone’ for many 


years.” 
J. R. Plattenburg of the Hancock 
County “Courier,” New Cumberland, ac- 


cepted Mr. “Trevitt’s” offer. “Our rate 
for reading notices is five cents per line, 
and editorials ten cents per line.’ He 
hopes that everything will be satisfactory. 
THE SOCIALIST WAS HONEST 

HERE are dozens of others, some re- 

fusing the use of editorial columns, 
and others accepting Mr. Trevitt’s offer 
under stated conditions. 


C. H. Boswell, editor of the “Labor 
Argus, "wrote that the “Argus” was 
“strictly a Socialist paper, and it is against 


its walley to publish anything of a polit- 
ical nature for any price.” His editorial 
columns, he said, were not for sale at 
any price. 


Mrs. Livia Simpson-Poffenbarger, pub- 
lisher of the “State Gazette” of Point 
Pleasant, writes: 


“Our situation is such that we cannot 
well accept your proposition of the 6th 
inst., although we are opposed to the 
adoption of prohibition amendment to the 
State Constitution. We have never ac- 
cepted any money from anybody for ad- 
vocacy of any public measure or question 
or candidate. For about four years our 
paper has vigorously opposed prohibition 
and favored license, and our readers are 
very well informed on the subject. Should 
we see fit to discuss it further, we shall 
do so gratuitously, as we have done here- 
tofore.” 

Not a word of bitterness or unchari- 
tableness, but true to her colors. What 
a tower of strength such an editorial col- 
umn can be! Contrast it with another: 


E. E. Hood, editor and general manager 
of the Fayette “Journal” of Fayetteville, 


which, he says, 
publican party 


“is the organ of the Re- 
here,” accepts Mr. “Tre- 
vitt’s’ offer because he is “opposed on 
principle” to the amendment. His rates 
for “principle” are ten cents per line. 
Editorial matter he has never made a fixed 
charge for, “so that would have to be 
regulated in a manner mutually agreeable.” 

H. L. Snyder, publisher of the Shep- 
herdstown “Register,” writes: “I would 
not let you have space for such a wicked 
and degrading purpose if you offered ten 
times this amount.” 

The Mason “Republican” of Point Pleas- 
ant writes that “the saloons, distilleries, 
and breweries of West Virginia have not 
money enough to buy one inch of space in 
the Mason ‘Republican’ to advertise their 
nefarious traffic.” H. Needham, gen- 
eral manager of the Register Publishing 
Company, of the same place, quotes Mr. 
“Trevitt” a price of four cents a line, per 
issue, either general news matter, or copy 
for editorial columns. 

“The ‘Advertiser’ is for sale, 
all,” writes Alonzo C. Nelson, proprietor 
of the Alderson “Advertiser,” “but its pol- 
icy, prestige, and influence is not on the 
market—and especially not to the liquor 
interests. So long as I conduct the paper, 
it will be on the other side, and will fight 
for prohibition without any hope of finan- 
cial remuneration.” 


plant and 


SOME 


AMES R. COMBS, editor and publisher 

of the Piedmont “Independent,” makes 
this offer 

“Tf vou will give me $2,000, $1,000 when 
work begins, and $1,000 when work is half 
done, will give you four columns on the 
first page and will also help through 
my editorial columns to win a victory for 
you va 

“T cannot consistently sell my space to 
the whisky interests,” wrote John T. 
Roger, editor and proprietor of the Tucker 
“Democrat,” of Parsons. 

John J. Cornell, editor of the Hamp- 
shire “Review” of Romney, “would be 
willing to publish a reasonable amount of 
matter of the character suggested,” but not 
upon the conditions suggested. “Under 
no circumstances or for no money would I 
publish paid editorials, and at no price will 
[ publish paid matter of any kind unless 


DECLINATIONS 


it is marked or published as advertise- 
ments. To do otherwise, in my judgment, 
would be practicing a fraud on our sub- 
scribers and readers.’ 

The Glenville “Pathfinder” (J. J. Hen- 


drick, editor) merely declines Mr. Tre- 
vitt’s “flattering offer.” 
Out of seventy letters, there are less 


than ten which unequivocally refuse to sell 
their columns. Cortrer’s hereby apolo- 
vizes to the liquor interests, and takes off 
its hat to those editors of West Virginia 
iptible 


who are incor! 
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~ St. John’s “Military hacia) (Episcopal) 


Every wide-awake, red-blooded American boy will find something that will appeal to him in the life at this well-known school. 


Thorough scholastic work goes hand in hand with the stirring activities of military life and all manner of athletic sports, 
drill, marches, “hikes,”’ signalling, wireless, first aid, scouting, football, 


skiing, gymnastics, bowling, rifle practice, trap shooting, swimming, bexin 


ws The American Rugby. 
ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Military 


baseball, rowing, canoeing, track, basketball, hockey, 


ig, etc., all under expert instructors and coaches and 


St. John’s is rated a ‘‘Distinguished Institution” by the Government, and has long been known 
For handsome catalogue and full particulars address 


13-C, Delafie 


Id, Waukesha County, Wis. 


Box 
Ihicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple, 'Phone—Central 3902 











FIVE MILES FROM WEST POINT 





CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


EW Academic Buildings, Barracks, Mess Hall and 
Gymnasium comprising the most complete FIRE- 
Military School plant in the United States. 
Certificates accepted by all colleges. Practical Commer- 
cial Course with large Shops, Laboratories, etc. SUMMER 
SESSION. Special course and training for West Point 
Candidates. Regular Army Officer and Military Equip- 
ment from War Department. Infantry, Cavalry and 
Cadet Band. (Special rates to good musicians.) BARD 
HALL. Special Department for boys under 14. For 
catalogue address, The Director. 
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St. John’s School 


Cam and Business 


Manlius Schools 


Saas any NATED by the War Department 


est honor paid by U. 
successful application of militar y principle to 
preparation for college or business, because 
this high grade of military work is attrac- 


results in honor system, building of charac- 
ter and habits of study not attained in such 


Verbeck Hall 
For Boys 


Preparatory. from 8 to 14, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Distinguished Institution, 1904-’05- 
“., 08." 09-'10-'11-’12,”’ this being the high- 
S. Government. Most 


e and thoroughly stimulates and produces 


gree by most military or civilian schools. 


WM. VERBECK, President 











TENNESSEE | 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 

Sweetwate aad 


Thorou oughly 
Situate 





ificent b d for 
dmirably equipped. “Steam heat, wolectrie light, fresh spring 


: rif 
y antl water in each roo’ 
sium, bowling alleys. en 
cavalry trips, Terms $350, tuition ond board. Witte for catalogue. 
Col. 0. C. HULVEY, Presiden‘ 


ATT afl 


in charge. 
repares for college, Government 


Hai 


ae of Aan most successful military schoolsin the country. = 
rmy, 


Students from nearly wg id state. 





in the most healthful climate in the U.S. Individual in ines. | 





‘oom. 4 


a modern nilitary | 


5-acre —-. Large athletic field Gymna- 


practice’ marches, 








A teacher to every 
ten boys. Modern 
buildings and exten- 
sive grounds, All 
athletics. Fine Gym- 
nasium. Army officer 
detailed. Manual 
Training. Business 
Courses. 69th year. 
For catalogue address 

C A Johnston 


Kemper 
Military 
School 


Boonville, Mo. 


Rated Class ‘‘A”’ 







aT. 
716 Third St. 








lege « 


equip’ 
by Co 
Early 
visab 


Supt., 





r— Western 


34th year. Prepares for col- 
ern buildings. Gymnasium, 
Recre 
Swimming Pool. 


Col. A. M. 1° ee AM, 


Military 
Academy 


Fireproof 
Barracks 






or business. Ten mod- 
ation Room, and new 
Complete 
ment, Work accepted 
Neges. Tuition $500. 
correspondence ad- 
le. 


Box 








Ohio Miuilitary Institute 


Location —A picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, 
the great art and music center. 

Organization— Academic, military and physical 
training departments. Lower school for boys 
of 8 to 14 years. 

Advantages— Only recommended boys taken. 


Certificates admit tocolleges. Write forcatalogto 


A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, Box 18, College Hill, Ohio 





° © “1: ° Thorough col- 
Miami Military Institute. (22°00. 
tory and courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction 
and personal care. Selected class of boys. Commandant 
U.S. Army Officer. Modern buildings SATE BRO Ath- 
letics. Write for catalog. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, 
President, Box 74, Germantown, Ohio (near Dayton). 











Virginia, Fort Defiance. 


Augusta Military Academy 


In the 


Roller’s 
School 


famous Shenandoah Valley. A school with country location 


and modern equipment, Electric lights. Steam heat, Gymnasium con- 


taining t 


years of successful work. 


vowling alley, swimming pool, etc. Experienced instructors. 38 
Por catalog, address Fort Defiance, Virginia. 





St. Charles Military Academy **; o22"!*%;¥°; 


home school, 20 miles from St. Louis One teacher for 
every ten boys. Special emphasis on character building 
and outdoor life All athletic sports. Terms, $326. Special 


rate for small boys 


Address 


Col. H. F. WALTER, President, Box 207 




















GOOD TIMES IN A GOOD SCHOOL 





Character. Social training. 
healthful location. 








Personal element in education, emphasized by Ursuline Nuns in successful de- 
velopment of refined and cultured young women at 


Brown County School for Girls 


Physical c 
Please write today for Catalog B. 


URSULINE ACADEMY, St. Martin, Ohio 


ulture. Outdoor life and sports, 


Ideal, 











For GIRLS 


6 miles from 
oston 

Preparatory: finishing school. 
vanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates, 
College Certificate Privilege 
(without examination). 
iano, Voice, Violin, new 


Vp Organ, with Noted 


Daneste Science, Nurse, New 
ymnasium, with Swimming 
ool, Director of Athletics. 

Exceptional opportunities, with 

a delightful home life. 
99 Summit Street 


edhe Mase. 








: ; 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 12th, 1912. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint 
ments. Students from 31 States, Terms Moderate. Pupils enter any 
time. Send for catalogue Miss E. C.W EIMAR, Principal 


Glendale College 
GLENDALE. OHIO onan d to Cincinnati 
Unusual opportunities in liberal cour ilthful and 
accessible lo ation, faculty f specialist amy equip 
ment, and pleasant yme life for you 
MISS R. J. DEVORE, 





Founded 1853 


ing won 
President 











LLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers to voung women a three vears’ course of unexcelled, 
ractical and theoretical training in Cook County Hospital, of 
300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart- 
ments. Special! obstetrics in Lying-in Hospita Private duty 
in private institutions. Practical courses in Dietetics, Physical 
Culture, and Massage Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 


during entire training. Commodic 


is Home, Address Supt, 


$21 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO + 
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NTICELLO SEMINARY 


Sth year 
scone Sept 





25th. A home 
school r 
youn w 
™m ' nnd 
girls. Prepar 
atory and 
Junior College Courses. Domestic Science, Music, A Cer 
tificate 8 Well equipped laboratories. Gymna 
sium , archery range, basketball and hockey 
fields. Rates moderate. Music and Artextra. Send for catalog 


Miss Martina C. 


Erickson, Principal, Godfrey, Ill. 





The Finch School 


A boarding and day school for girls from sixteen to 
twenty years of age, corresponding to college, which de- 
velops individuality, cultivates the human interests and 
sympathies, and is abreast of modern thought, 

Curriculum includes Psychology, Ethics, Economics, So- 
ciology, Law, English, Living Langu: uzes, ane and Art 

Ne f ten-st z wit y appliance 
essentia suf and r Bask 

Mrs. Jessica Garretson Finch, A.B "LL B Princ alent 


East 77th Street, New York Cit 
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We Know How to Teach Boys 


Location: Beautiful and healthful Gar Gaeden City. City, 
Long Island, 18 miles from New York. 


Equipment: ©ijre-proof buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool; 30 acres of athletic fields. 
Instruction: Both class and individual instruction 


given. Prepares for any college or scientific school. 
Also a Lower School for Younger Boys 
Buildings now open. Catalog on request. 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 53, Garden City, L. 1. 
SSSSSSaSSSSSSSSSSSssSS55 


CORNWALL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 

Beginning with the next school year, ALVAN E. 
DUERR will be associated with the present head- 
master inthe management of this school. Mr. Duerr for 
eleven years was head of the Department of German in 
Penn-Charter School of Philadelphia. For the past 
six years he has been headmaster of the Polytechnic 
Preparatory School of Brooklyn. His experience as a 
successful teacher and head of an important school as- 
sures the {riends of this school of its enlarged efficiency. 


CARLOS H. STONE, Headmaster, Cornwall-on-Hudson 








A Real School Real Boys 


M lo} & gan With notable record for developing students 

conscientiously h personal interest for 

e, mg eed and Life. Home influences 

with mili! features of training and physique- 

P rh al 0 building. Members of Faculty live and eat 

ith boys. Healthfully located 14 miles south 

of Chicago. Write us today for free catalogue 
nd cea gis book “Results with Boys. 

organ P’k Academy, Morgan Park, Ill. Box 41 


r Character Building 





Todd Seminary, For Boys. 
Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 65:h 
year. Our ideal—‘‘For Every Todd Boy a 
Good Citizen.” Highly recommended by 
hundreds of mothers. Every graduate has 
succeeded. Catalogue. NOBLE HILL, Prin. 

Great Barrington, 


Sedgwick School, “natcise 


56 years of success in developing manly boys, sound in 

mind, body and character. In the heart of the Berkshires. 

Excellent equipment, best of climate and surroundings. 
Address Head Master 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 7°" 30%5,!~ 

tion high, dry and 
healthful,in one of New England’smost beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attentiongiven boys under 
seventeen. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalog, address Dr. M. G. W HITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Large gifts make rates 
$250 a year. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gym 
nasium and Athletics, 2ist Session opens Sept. 17th Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Prin., Box 400, Front Royal,Va 

















| a RELIANCE 
Old Dominion Academy ‘Vircinis 
The ideal school for manly boys. Prepares for University 
and Business. Rural, near Winchester. Close train service 
to and from Northern cities. Ideal climate, scenery, home 
life, moral and sanitary environments. Over 1/00 ft. eleva- 
tion. Rate $200. For catalug address W. R. KLINE, B.8., Pres 


. 7 . . F ie) R 
Kiskiminetas Springs School icv 
Each boy studied and his work adapted to his needs 
Character developed along positive lines. Known and in 
dorsed by every American University. Broad business 
courses for boys not going to college. Write for catalog. 
Dept. 24, SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


RVI N G SCHOOL Tarrytown-on- 

for Boys Hudson, N. Y. 
25 miles from N. Y. 75th year. 21 years under present 
Head Master. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for 
all colleges and technical schools. Individual instruc- 
tion. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium, 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 927. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy oe a 














Enters about 40 boys t« 

tories. Laboratories, gymnasium, pa Ky field 

recent eR yvements G d healt re Terms moderate 
Catalo T. G. Helm, A.M., E M Sestnen, A.M , Seine. 





OBERLIN ACADEMY 





OBERLIN, OHIO. Eighteen instructors. Thoroughly 
equipped to prepare for any colleg r scientific school 
New Gymnasium, new Library, new Chapel. Expenses, 
$200 to $525 Eightieth year begins September 25, 1 


For catalogue apply to JOHN F. PECK, Principal, Box C 

















SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE #::°..\:3; 


Historic School for Girls, after highest Virginia standards 
Social training Five iildings with gymnasium Regular 
and special courses, Music, Art, Elocution. Domestic Scien 
New pianos, steam heat, athletics Catalogue 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M. , 202 College Place, Petersburg, Va 





CaLirornta, Los Angeles, Adams and Hoover Streets 


Girls’ Collegiate School ; rg rine 





Sept. 26 Accredited leading colleges Sree art. z 

nasium, domestic science pone itif } lings, fine 

equipment Resident pupils nited Upy I 
howls. Miss Par ‘s and Miss DENNEN. Pr 
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The Fall of the Young Turkish Party 
in Turkey 


J. H. HOUSE, D.D. 


By REV. 


HIS article is written by the director 

of the Thessalonica Industrial and 
Agricultural Institute of Salonica, Turkey. 
For nearly forty years Dr. House has 
been a missionary, first in Bulgaria and 
then in European Turkey, where he has 
been closely connected with all the chang- 
ing fortunes of the European provinces 


| of the Turkish Empire. 


O THOSE who have followed re- 

cent history in New Turkey the 

present revolt against the rule of 
the Party of Union and Progress, popu- 
larly called the Young Turkish Party, is 
one of the most intere.ting events of con- 
temporary history. The tall of Said 
Pasha’s Ministry at Constantinople on 
July 17 was the fall of that powerful 
organization which brought about the 
astounding revolution of July 23, 1908, 
which finally resulted, in the following 
year, in the dethronement of Abdul Hamid 
Il, and in putting an end to the terrors of 
that bloody reign. 

The régime of the Young Turks came in 
on the flood tide of open and universal 
professions of “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity for all.” Religion and race 
were to be disregarded in government. 
Moslems embraced as brothers both Chris- 
tians and Jews, and Christians and Jews 
embraced Moslems, and all gave them- 
selves up to a veritable riot of joy for days 
together. There was henceforth to be no 
distinction between citizens. All were to 
be “Ottomans.” 

It was not long, however, before it be- 
gan to be observed that the use of the 
word “Ottoman” seemed to have much the 
same meaning in the mouths of the offi- 
cials as that of the word “Moslem,” and 
many began to wonder if the new “Huriet” 
(freedom) was not a scheme to put the 
“outs” “in,” to put an end to the interfer- 
ence of the European powers in Turkey 
for the benefit of its Christian subjects 


and, in a word, to rehabilitate Islam. 
The subject Christian races, in Mace- 
donia at least, largely took this view. 
The real friends of Turkey, however, 


refused to believe that his was the whole 
explanation of the new régime. The 
semblance of constitutional government 
has been kept up for four years, and it is 
but just to the Committee of Union and 
Progress to say that the taste of freedom 
which it has given the country has changed 
the whole future outlook in Turkey. Few 
now believe that it would be possible to 
return again to the Hamidian rule. Free- 
dom of speech and of the press, pro- 
claimed at the very first, has never been 
entirely taken away; there has always been 
a greater safety in travel; more stress has 
there has been 
a gradual trend toward the introduction of 
the discoveries of modern science, and the 
civilizing utilities which are founded upon 
them; the condition of Moslem women has 
been somewhat ameliorated and their power 
and influence recognized; the efficiency of 
the army has been greatly increased; in a 
word, Turkey under the Young Turkish 
Party has parted with the past. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


HE Young Turks, however, -missed a 

splendid opportunity. Having placed 
the well-disposed Mehmed V_ upon the 
might have guided with firm 
and friendly hand the campaign of educa- 
freedom which they had inaugu- 
insisting upon free discussion of 


rated, 


all without distinction of race 
or religion, and an economical and right 
use of the resources of the country. This, 
however, was not the course pursued. 
They soon scented the spoils of power and 


the laws to 


were not slow to make hay while the sun 
shone The old corrupt ways of the 
Hamidian régime again came into vogue 
in the courts cf justice, in the army and 


in other high places. All opposition was 
punished with an iron hand. The Union 
and Progress Club, whose center of oper- 
ations was the city of Salonica, deliberated 


with closed doors, and soon became the 
power behind the Chamber, the Ministry, 
and even the throne itself. Protests and 


complaints were met with the heavy hand 
of repression. So heavy has the hand of 
the committee been against the subject 
races that the common saying among them 
now is that conditions are worse than 
under Abdul Hamid, as then there was one 
despot who sometimes could be circum 
vented or entreated, but now zhere are 
many, cruel and implacable 
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The University of Chicago 


Corembovotenes -Siply Dept. 


offers 360 class-roor. co’ to non-res- 
ident etadente. One Reeves a> te do part 


work fora Bachelor’s degree. Elem 
Pr y courses in many subjects, others Tas 
‘eachers, Writers. Accountants 
a. Men, Ministers, SocialWorkers, 
te 


It is indeed strange that the leaders of 
the Union and Progress Party should have 
supposed that they were strong enough to 
turn back the car of progress which they 
had started upon its course. The attempt 
at retrogression on the part of the party 
leaders alienated a large body of their 
own adherents, and that, of course, the 
best part, both of Moslems and Christians. 
But the leaders would brook neither advice 
nor opposition, and when the first Cham- 
ber of Deputies began to be troublesome 
they contrived a way to compel the Sultan 
to dissolve the Chamber. Then came the | 
farce of the recent elections, when by 
gerrymandering the election districts, re- 
cording the votes of simple people without 
their authorization, and the use of brute 
force and intimidation, where other means 
failed, they swept the boards and came 
into the Chamber with an overwhelming 
majority, so that only the other day, 
before the Ministry fell.a vote of confi- 
dence in the Ministry -was carried by 194 
to 4. It was only two days later that the 
Ministry ceased to exist. 
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than your memory. Send for 

free book ‘‘How to Remember’’—F aces, 

ames, Mickits—Hevalone Will, Concentration, Self- 
Contidence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 
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Do You Like to Draw? 

That’s all we want to know 
Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an- 
swer this ad. Nor do we claim to make 
you rich ina week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy “of this picture 
just with 6¢ in stamps for portfolio of 
cartoons and sample lesson plate, 
and let us explain 
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Copy This Sketch 


You can make big money as an illustrator or 
cartoonist for newspapers or magazines. 

practical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail wil! develop your talent. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers and magazines 
qualities me to teach you. Copy this sketch 
of President Taft. Let me see what you can do 
with it. Send it to me with 6c in stamps and 
I will send you a test lesson plate. also colleo- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
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WHAT THE FUTURE MAY HOLD 





“OUCH is the way in which the best ele- 
ments of all faiths and races have been 
alienated. Army officers and Moslem citi- 
zens were assaulted, beaten, and some were 
even murdered. Some two years ago the 
high-spirited Albanians were antagonized by 
aseries of astounding atrocities, committed 
against the most respected of their Beys 
as well as the common people, at the time 
of the disarming of the inhabitants. Bas- | 
tinadoing, beating, imprisonment, and ex- 
ile, all were used for the humbling of this 
proud people. Other races were similarly 
treated. It was, however, the alienation 
of the army that completed their folly. 
The little cloud that predicted the coming 
storm was seen when, on the 24th of June 
last, a battalion of soldiers near Monastir 
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appropriated their field batteries, arms Law L cong en not ey pt pero mails sree, See 
; : - : s c e , | Supporting students should write for pamphlet de- 
and ammunition, and with £1,000 of the | scribing our efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 


army’s funds took off to the mountains to- MALCOM McGREGOR, Sec’y 
gether with their officers. This was seri- | 91 Home Bank Bld Detroit, Mich. 
ous. The full meaning of the situation 
was not discovered until the War Office | 
tried to send an army of the garrison of | ig | Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
he citv of M oii TI was | Horological Departinent 
the city of Monaster in pursuit. 1ey | | Peoria, Illinois 
were unwilling to go. Then the army of Form'ly Parsons Horological Inst. 
Smyrna with its officers and commander 
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were found to be of the same mind, as | We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
were also those of Damascus. Matters Tew lla Ree eae geo 


rooms near school at moderate rates. 
Send for Catalog of Information. 


were hushed up as far as possible, but the 
position of the Minister of War, Mahmud 
Sefket Pasha, was impossible, and he re- 
signed. The Ministry could find no one 
to take his place, and then came the ulti- 
matum of the Military League. 
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1 try must resign and the hambe r be Preparatory courses at same rate. No entrance examination, 
dissolved. Again Mace -donia was in the 

lead. It was the Military Lez ague of Salo- MicHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 324 Maynard St. 

1“ Tel- ¢ ‘ ° ° + Affiliated with University 
nica, Uskub, and Monastir, backed by 60,- | University School of Music {"wictietn \tnewr 
000 soldiers, that was dictating to Con- | srayuev, Director. 30 artist teachers, Choral union 300 voices. 

, ° Tha =! 9 ae an ‘ a. Symphony orchestra 50 pieces, Concerts by world’s artists. 
stantinople. Phe Said Minist ry ’ with May Festival four days. Piano, vocal and violin historical 
Hadji Adil sey, Talaat Bey, Djavid Bev recitals. Catalogue. Address CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary. 





and the rest, is a thing of the past. But 
the demand was fora Ministry with Kai- 
mil Pasha, the aged Liberal and friend of 
England, as Grand Vizier. The Sultan, how- 
ever, has made Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha Grand 
Vizier, with Kaimil as Foreign Minister. | 
Hussein Hilmi Pasha, the very able ex- 
Inspector General of Macedonia in Abdul 
Hamid’s time, is another of the Ministers. 
It seems to be a patriotic coalition minis- | 
try, but the great question is, will it please 
the Military League? And if it does suc- 
ceed in finding a way to dissolve the 
Chamber as the League demands, it is face 

to face with the gravest questions: a for- | fu! new building. Large recreation grounds. Individual care. Daily 
eign war, a revolt in Albania, an empty | ~S.Miss EP) HOWARD, Principal. a 
treasury, and the unrest of nearly all the 
subject races. While if we look outside of 
the empire there are the avaricious eyes 
of two great powers, Austria and Russia, 
who have for years hada secret agreement 
as to their spheres of influence in Turkey 
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Opposite the White House, Lafayette Square, Washing- 
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ST. MARTHA’S SCHOOL for Younger Girls 


Knoxville, Illinois. The only schoo! for omg. girls uncer thirteen 
Affiliated with St. Mary’s, Official visitors, The Rt. Rev. M. E. 
Faweett, D. D., LL. D., The Rev. C. W. lelberwell; D. Dz. 








Then there is the entente cordiale be ° d Y C lhi ’ 
tween Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Bin our oO lier s 
Greece, whose combined armies, if set 


warpat h together, could not be A handsome hinder with title stamped 


\ll these things lend excitement 


upon the 


despise d In gold on maroon cloth morocco 


to the situation in the Near East If the back and corners. Patent clasps make 
new movement against the excess of the it easy to put in the new issue each 
Young Turks is truly patriotic, the Mili week. Holds one volume. 

tary League will speedily ally itself with 

the New Liberal Party, and together they Sent prepaid for $1.25 


will set to work for a real reorganization of 
their country. Should, however, the Young 
Turkish Party rally its forcesand make trial 
of itsstrength with the new Military League, | 
would be imminent, and any 


future would be rash. | 
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Efficient Accessories 
onvenience, Comfort 


The really complete automobile carries one or all of the Gray & Davis products. Discriminat- 
ing motorists—those who want the best—now demand Gray & Davis equipment. The buying 


public realizes that the name “GRAY & DAVIS” means quality, s 


satisfaction and service. 


The new Gray & Davis Electric Starter is one of the great steps forward in automobile con- 
struction. It accomplishes remarkable results. Read the facts. 


Gray & Davis Electric Lamps, Lighting Dynamo and Electric Starter on an automobile, offer 
you visible evidence of Quality—you have the satisfaction of knowing that the manufacturer of 
the car has disregarded ‘‘price” in order to obtain the best equipment the market affords. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Your safety at night depends upon proper road 
illumination. Lamps that rattle, fall apart or give 
half light, are not the kind you are entitled to 
when you buy a car. 





Some lamps are little more than a shell of brass 
and glass. Compare this grade with the substan- 
tial and highly efficient Gray & Davis Lamps. 
Gray & Davis Lamps are the result of 16 years of 
lamp-building experience and are constructed in a 
great factory equipped with the most modern 
machinery. 

They are lamps of Quality. They produce the 
most brilliant light, are strong and sturdy, and 
enhance the value and appearance of any automo- 
bile. If you seek handsome lamps, capable of 
giving penetrating illumination—specify Gray & 
Davis Electric Lamps. 


LIGHTING DYNAMO 


The most efficient electric system obtainable. The 
Gray & Davis Dynamo lights the lamps irrespec- 





tive of the condition of the battery. It is the only 
system that will do this and the only auto-dynamo 
possessing the necessary Constant Speed feature 
which insures constant voltage. 


This Dynamo is operated by the engine, lights 
lamps, charges batteries, provides current for 
power-horn, speedometer light and starting motor. 
It saves cost for recharging batteries and gas tank. 
All you do is turn a switch on the dash. A mar- 
vel of luxury and convenience. Built in the 
largest auto-dynamo factory in the world under 
the supervision of one of America’s leading elec- 
trical engineers. 


ELECTRIC STARTER, (6 Volts) 


The Gray & Davis Electric Starter is a marvel of 
simplicity. There are no complicated controls 
only a simple switch. The big feature is the 
6-volt battery which is charged automatically by 
the Dynamo. 





It starts a car under any condition and in zero 
weather. 


The Starter is a specially designed motor which 
rotates fly-wheel—positive in its operation—pres- 
sure on a pedal starts the engine. It will spina 
six-cylinder car for one hour and a half—propel it 
two miles. Two minutes after car is started, 
current is replaced in battery. 


If car is stalled on car tracks or in traffic, you press 
pedal and car is propelled by the starter. You 
don't have to change gears or touch throttles. 


1913 PEERLESS CARS ARE EQUIPPED WITH OUR LAMPS, DYNAMO AND ELECTRIC STARTER 


The Peerless Motor Car Co. adopted this Electric Starter after the most exhaustive tests 
made in zero weather when conditions were at their worst. 


regarding the efficiency of the (¢ 


sray & Davis Electric Starter 


This is exceptional testimony 
The Peerless Motor Car Co. 


is using our Lighting Dynamo System for the third consecutive year. 





“ . e 
It is the most powerful ever used. 


starter—then switch to the engine when 


gears engaged.” 





starter pedal. Don’t shift the gears or adjust the spark. 
the starter overcomes the back pressure. 


Read the statement of the Peerless Motor Car Co. regarding the 
Gray & Davis Electric Starter: 
It will not only start the engine—it will even propel the car 


if necessary. It will propel a car half a mile on high gear and then start the engine hundreds of times. Surely nothing else compares 
It will drive the car on second speed up a seven per cent. grade. 


You can get under way with the 
begins to operate. If you stall in traffic, just press the 
Backfiring from pre-ignition is impossible to comfort, safety and conven- 
It will start the car on high gear with clutch set 


Let Us Send Complete 
Information 


Wouldn’t you like to own a cat 
with Gray & Davis Equipment? 


with the splendid efficiency of 
these products. “They add 50% 


and ience. Let us send you com- 
plete information. A_ postcard 
will bring literature. 








GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 55 Lansdowne Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps, Dynamos, Electric Starters 














THE BAKER MOTOR-VEHICLE 
Builders als 


| gpeneee luxury embraces more than the 


sweeping, low-hung body lines of this aristocratic 
vehicle; it extends beyond even the richness of interior 


ap pointment. 


It is that intangible something which in 


its appeal to the finer senses distinguishes the Baker 
from all other electric motor cars. 


In structural efficiency again the 
supremacy of the Baker is emphasized. 
This becomes manifest to the 


surprising comfort of riding, in ease and 


user 1n 


positiveness of operation, in increased 
mileage capacity, in freedom from me- 
chanical or electrical troubles, in econ- 


omy of current consumption. These are 
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ulso of Baker Electric Trucks 
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not points of theory; we are ready to 
prove them. 

Baker power utility fit it as 
well for town and professional uses of 


and 


men as for the social uses of women. 


From the several models offered. a Baker 
can be had to meet any reasonable motor 
need. 
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